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Introduction to the Series 
With a Brief Outline of the Life and 
Thought of Plotinus (205-270 CE) 


PLOTINUS WAS BORN IN 205 CE in Egypt of Greek- 
speaking parents. He attended the philosophical schools 
in Alexandria where he would have studied Plato (427—347 
BCE), Aristotle (384—322 BCE), the Stoics and Epicureans 
as well as other Greek philosophical traditions. He began 
his serious philosophical education, however, relatively 
late in life, at the age of twenty-seven and was deeply 
impressed by the Platonist Ammonius Saccas about 
whom we, unfortunately, know very little, but with 
whom Plotinus studied for some eleven years. Even our 
knowledge of Plotinus’ life is limited to what we can 
glean from Porphyry’s introduction to his edition of his 
philosophical treatises, an account colored by Porphyry’s 
own concerns. After completing his studies in Alexandria 
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Plotinus attempted, by joining a military expedition of the 
Roman emperor Gordian III, to make contact with the 
Brahmins in order to learn something of Indian thought. 
Unfortunately Gordian was defeated and killed (244). 
Plotinus somehow managed to extract himself and we 
next hear of him in Rome where he was able to set up a 
school of philosophy in the house of a high-ranking Roman 
lady by the name of Gemina. It is, perhaps, surprising that 
he had no formal contacts with the Platonic Academy 
in Athens, which was headed at the time by Longinus, 
but Longinus was familiar with his work, partly at least 
through Porphyry who had studied in Athens. The fact 
that it was Rome where Plotinus set up his school may be 
due to the originality of his philosophical activity and to 
his patrons. He clearly had some influential contacts, not 
least with the philhellenic emperor Gallienus (253—268), 
who may also have encouraged his later failed attempt to 
set up a civic community based on Platonic principles in 
a ruined city in Campania. 

Plotinus’ school was, like most ancient schools of 
philosophy, relatively small in scale, but did attract dis- 
tinguished students from abroad and from the Roman 
upper classes. It included not only philosophers but also 
politicians and members of the medical profession who 
wished to lead the philosophical life. His most famous 
student was Porphyry (233-305) who, as a relative late- 
comer to the school, persuaded him to put into writing the 
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results of his seminars. It is almost certain that we possess 
most, if not all, of his written output, which represents 
his mature thought, since he didn’t commence writing 
until the age of forty-eight. The school seemingly had 
inner and outer circles, and Plotinus himself was clearly 
an inspiring and sympathetic teacher who took a deep 
interest in the philosophical and spiritual progress of 
his students. Porphyry tells us that when he was suffer- 
ing from severe depression Plotinus straight away visited 
him in his lodgings to help him. His concern for others is 
also illustrated by the fact that he was entrusted with the 
personal education of many orphans and the care of their 
property and careers. The reconciliation of this worldly 
involvement with the encouragement to lead a life of con- 
templation is encapsulated in Porphyry’s comment that 
“he was present to himself and others at the same time.” 

The Enneads of Plotinus is the edition of his treatises 
arranged by his pupil Porphyry who tried to put shape to 
the collection he had inherited by organizing it into six sets 
of nine treatises (hence the name “Enneads”) that led the 
reader through the levels of Plotinus’ universe, from the 
physical world to Soul, Intellect and, finally, to the highest 
principle, the One. Although Plotinus undoubtedly had 
a clearly structured metaphysical system by the time he 
began committing himself to expressing his thought in 
written form, the treatises themselves are not systematic 
expositions, but rather explorations of particular themes 
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and issues raised in interpreting Plato and other philo- 
sophical texts read in the School. In fact, to achieve his 
neat arrangement Porphyry was sometimes driven even to 
dividing certain treatises (e.g., IIl.2-3; IV.3-5, and VI.4—5). 

Although Plotinus’ writings are not transcripts of 
his seminars, but are directed to the reader, they do, 
nevertheless, convey the sort of lively debate that he 
encouraged in his school. Frequently he takes for granted 
that a particular set of ideas is already familiar as having 
been treated in an earlier seminar that may or may not be 
found in the written text. For this reason it is useful for 
the reader to have some idea of the main philosophical 
principles of his system as they can be extracted from the 
Enneads as a whole. 

Plotinus regarded himself as a faithful interpreter of 
Plato whose thought lies at the core of his entire project. 
But Plato’s thought, whilst definitive, does according 
to Plotinus require careful exposition and clarification, 
often in the light of other thinkers such as Aristotle and 
the Stoics. It is because of this creative application of 
different traditions of ancient thought to the interpretation 
of Plato that Plotinus’ version of Platonism became, 
partly through the medium of later Platonists such as 
Porphyry, Iamblichus (245-325), and Proclus (412-485), 
an influential source and way of reading both Plato and 
Aristotle in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and up 
to the early 19th century, when scholars first began to 
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differentiate Plato and “Neoplatonism.” His thought, 
too, provided early Christian theologians of the Latin 
and particularly of the Byzantine tradition, with a rich 
variety of metaphysical concepts with which to explore 
and express difficult doctrinal ideas. His fashioning of 
Plato’s ideas into a consistent metaphysical structure, 
though no longer accepted as a uniquely valid way of 
approaching Plato, was influential in promoting the notion 
of metaphysical systems in early modern philosophy. More 
recently increasing interest has centered on his exploration 
of the self, levels of consciousness, and his expansion of 
discourse beyond the levels of normal ontology to the 
examination of what lies both above and beneath being. 
His thought continues to challenge us when confronted 
with the issue of man’s nature and role in the universe 
and of the extent and limitations of human knowledge. 
Whilst much of Plotinus’ metaphysical structure 
is recognizably an interpretation of Plato it is an 
interpretation that is not always immediately obvious 
just because it is filtered through several centuries of 
developing Platonic thought, itself already overlaid with 
important concepts drawn from other schools. It is, 
nevertheless, useful as a starting point to see how Plotinus 
attempts to bring coherence to what he believed to be 
a comprehensive worldview expressed in the Platonic 
dialogues. The Platonic Forms are central. They become 
for him an intelligible universe that is the source and 
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model of the physical universe. But aware of Aristotle’s 
criticism of the Platonic Forms as lifeless causes he takes 
on board Aristotle’s concept of god as a self-thinker to 
enable him to identify this intelligible universe as a divine 
Intellect that thinks itself as the Forms or Intelligibles. The 
doctrine of the Forms as the thoughts of god had already 
entered Platonism, but not as the rigorously argued identity 
that Plotinus proposed. Moreover the Intelligibles, since 
they are identical with Intellect, are themselves actively 
intellectual; they are intellects. Thus Plato’s world of Forms 
has become a complex and dynamic intelligible universe 
in which unity and plurality, stability, and activity are 
reconciled. 

Now although the divine Intellect is one it also 
embraces plurality, both because its thoughts, the 
Intelligibles, are many and because it may itself be analyzed 
into thinker and thought. Its unity demands a further 
principle, which is the cause of its unity. This principle, 
which is the cause of all unity and being but does not 
possess unity or being in itself, he calls the One, an 
interpretation of the Idea of the Good in Plato’s Republic 
that is “beyond being” and that may be seen as the simple 
(hence “one”) source of all reality. We thus have the 
first two of what subsequently became known as the 
three Hypostases, the One, Intellect, and Soul, the last 
of which acts as an intermediary between the intelligible 
and physical universes. This last Hypostasis takes on all 
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the functions of transmitting form and life that may be 
found in Plato, although Plato himself does not always 
make such a clear distinction between soul and intellect. 
Thus the One is the ultimate source of all, including 
this universe, which is then prefigured in Intellect and 
transmitted through Soul to become manifest as our 
physical universe. Matter, which receives imperfectly this 
expression, is conceived not as an independently existing 
counter-principle, a dangerously dualist notion, but is in 
a sense itself a product of the One, a kind of non-being 
that, while being nothing specific in itself, nevertheless 
is not simply not there. 

But this procession from an ultimate principle is 
balanced by a return movement at each level of reality 
that fully constitutes itself only when it turns back in 
contemplation of its producer. And so the whole of reality 
is a dynamic movement of procession and return, except 
for matter, which has no life of its own to make this return; 
it is inert. This movement of return, which may be traced 
back to the force of “love” in Plato or Aristotle’s final 
cause, is characterized by Plotinus as a cognitive activity, 
a form of contemplation, weaker at each successive level, 
from Intellect through discursive reasoning to the merest 
image of rational order as expressed in the objects of the 
physical universe. 

The human individual mirrors this structure to which 
we are all related at each level. For each of us has a body 
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and soul, an intellect, and even something within us that 
relates to the One. While it is the nature of soul to give life 
to body, the higher aspect of our soul also has aspirations 
toward intellect, the true self, and even beyond. This urge 
to return corresponds to the cosmic movement of return. 
But the tension between soul’s natural duty to body and 
its origins in the intelligible can be, for the individual, 
a source of fracture and alienation in which the soul 
becomes over-involved and overwhelmed by the body and 
so estranged from its true self. Plotinus encourages us to 
make the return or ascent, but at the same time attempts 
to resolve the conflict of duties by reconciling the two-fold 
nature of soul as life-giving and contemplative. 

This is the general framework within which important 
traditional philosophical issues are encountered, discussed 
and resolved, but always in a spirit of inquiry and ongoing 
debate. Issues are frequently encountered in several 
different contexts, each angle providing a different 
insight. The nature of the soul and its relationship to the 
body is examined at length (IV) using the Aristotelian 
distinctions of levels of soul (vegetative, growth, sensitive, 
rational) whilst maintaining the immortal nature of the 
transcendent soul in Platonic terms. The active nature of 
the soul in sense-perception is maintained to preserve 
the principle that incorporeals cannot be affected by 
corporeal reality. A vigorous discussion (V1.4 and 5) on 
the general nature of the relationship of incorporeals to 
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body explores in every detail and in great depth the way 
in which incorporeals act on body. A universe that is the 
product of design is reconciled with the freedom of the 
individual. And, not least, the time-bound nature of the 
physical universe and human reason is grounded in the 
life of Intellect, which subsists in eternity. Sometimes, 
however, Plotinus seems to break outside the framework 
of traditional metaphysics: the nature of matter and the 
One, each as non-being, though in a different sense, strains 
the terminology and structure of traditional ontology; and 
the attempt to reconcile the role of the individual soul 
within the traditional Platonic distinction of transcendent 
and immanent reality leads to a novel exploration of the 
nature of the self, the “I.” 

It is this restless urge for exploration and inquiry 
that lends to the treatises of Plotinus their philosophical 
vitality. Whilst presenting us with a rich and complexly 
coherent system, he constantly engages us in philosophical 
inquiry. In this way each treatise presents us with new 
ideas and fresh challenges. And, for Plotinus, every 
philosophical engagement is not just a mental exercise 
but also contributes to the rediscovery of the self and our 
reintegration with the source of all being, the Platonic aim 
of “becoming like god.” 

While Plotinus, like Plato, always wishes to engage 
his audience to reflect for themselves, his treatises are not 
easy reading, partly no doubt because his own audience 
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was already familiar with many of his basic ideas and, 
more importantly, had been exposed in his seminars 
to critical readings of philosophical texts that have not 
survived to our day. Another problem is that the treatises 
do not lay out his thought in a systematic way but take up 
specific issues, although always the whole system may be 
discerned in the background. Sometimes, too, the exact 
flow of thought is difficult to follow because of an often 
condensed mode of expression. 

Because we are convinced that Plotinus has 
something to say to us today, we have launched this 
series of translations and commentaries as a means 
of opening up the text to readers with an interest in 
grappling with the philosophical issues revealed by an 
encounter with Plotinus own words and arguments. Each 
volume will contain a new translation, careful summaries 
of the arguments and structure of the treatise, and a 
philosophical commentary that will aim to throw light 
on the philosophical meaning and import of the text. 


John M. Dillon 
Andrew Smith 
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of a kind that just anyone, of whatever character and 
culture, could infer. Abstracting arguments from a liv- 
ing text and practice may have its uses, but leaves out 
too much to be the only way of learning. Philosophers of 
any interest (at least to me) present themselves and their 
world together for our edification and amusement, and 
rely on far more than explicit premises to make their 
case. Even their overt arguments will usually turn out to 
refer back to a larger context of inquiry that they had no 
need, at the time, to make explicit. Understanding even 
their most scholastic arguments demands attention to the 
context, of generally accepted thoughts and local practice. 
Understanding their real point needs more than argument: 
we are advised to “shut [our] eyes, and change [our] way 
of looking, and wake up. Everyone has the ability, but 
few use it” (Plotinus Ennead 1.6 [1].8, 26-27: Gerson 2018, 
p. 101). Maybe Plotinus was wrong to think that he had, at 
least sometimes, a waking vision that we too might share. 
Maybe he was only “living a dream.” Even so, the world 
he opens for us is well worth viewing and enjoying, and 
the arguments and allusions that he employs to wake us 
(or infect us) have an interest in themselves. I hope that 
my commentary will encourage further reading, of this 
treatise, and of all of Plotinus’ work. 


Introduction to the Treatise 


THE TITLE PORPHYRY ASSIGNED TO this treatise, “About 
the One or the Good,” identifies the importance of the 
topic, and what is (to our eyes) the odd equation of the 
One and the Good. That he chose to conclude his edition 
of The Collected Works of Plotinus (which we call “The 
Enneads”) with this early treatise perhaps rests mainly on 
the chance of the last few words, speaking of “the escape 
of the alone to the alone” (VI.9.11, 51), matching Plotinus’ 
own last words: “try to elevate the god within us to the 
divine in the universe” (Life 2, 27-28: Gerson p. 18). But 
it is perhaps indeed the proper culmination of Plotinus’ 
enquiries, as the One itself is the proper culmination of 
his plan of life. 

Meijers 1992 has argued that it is only in this trea- 
tise (the ninth written down by Plotinus, according to 
Porphyry’s account: Life 4, 39) that Plotinus discovers the 
real importance of what he comes to call “the One” or 
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“the Good.” It seems more likely that he had formed the 
notion before he ever began writing down the thoughts 
expressed and examined in his seminars (see Bussanich 
1993). There are at least many references in the earlier 
treatises to a first principle beyond Intellect and Being, 
of which the following few are a representative selection: 
“What transcends Intellect is the Idea of the Good, a 
nature that holds Beauty in front of itself” (1.6 [1] 9.39—40: 
Gerson pp. 102-103); “The soul is one and many; . . . and 
the forms in bodies are many and one; bodies in turn are 
many only; and that which is highest is one only” (IV.1 
[4] 2, 53-55: Gerson p. 382); “We need to say how beside 
the One there is multiplicity, that is, how there are all 
these Beings, and why Intellect is all these and where it 
comes from, beginning from another beginning” (V.9 [5] 
14, 4—5: Gerson p. 637); “If then it had to be the case that 
there should not be just one thing only—for all things 
would then have remained hidden, since they would not 
possess form in the One, nor would any one of all things 
have come to exist, since the One would have stood fast 
in itself” (TV.8 [6] 6: Gerson p. 519); “If the Intellect is all 
things, the One, not being equal to all things, is prior to 
them, and must, due to this, transcend Substantiality” 
(V.4 [7] 2, 42-43: Gerson p. 579). 

Whether, or how far, Plotinus’ notion of that first 
principle is derived from earlier speculation is disputed. 
Halfwassen 2006 has argued that Plotinus was handing 
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on Plato’s own “unwritten doctrines.” After all, Plato 
startled his audience with a lecture, supposedly on The 
Good, that turned out to deal, as far as they could tell, 
with mathematics rather than straightforwardly with 
health, strength, and happiness (according to Aristoxenus, 
Elementa harmonica 11 30-31 [Ross 1952, p. 115]: see 
Gaiser 1980 for a plausible account of Plato’s motives in 
offering seemingly “esoteric” thoughts to a public audience). 
Others have elevated Ammonius Saccas as their proper 
source—especially in the light of Porphyry’s anecdote, 
that Plotinus was embarrassed by the presence of a fellow 
former pupil of the Egyptian master (Life 14, 21-25: Gerson 
p. 28). It is probably enough that the notion was implicit 
even in Plato’s writings, and developed in an oral tradition 
over the many centuries. This was at least Plotinus’ own 
belief, that Plato distinguished Form from Matter, Intellect 
from Soul, and the Good itself as something beyond both 
Intellect and Being. His own outline ofthe system aims to 
show how these factors play their part in our experience, 
and in our ethical development or corruption. As Perl 
observes (2015, p. 16) “the three hypostases are at once 
metaphysical principles and, in Pierre Hadot’s excellent 
phrase, ‘levels of the self’ (Hadot 1993, p. 27), and both 
this treatise and many others are primarily protreptic, 
“aimed at awakening the human soul to its alienation from 
itself and its divine origin.” My only quarrel with Perl’s 
judgement is to observe that no soul is essentially human: 
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it may be that it is only during her embodiment as human 
that a soul has an effective choice between a proper grasp 
of reality (as experienced by gods) and sensory deceptions, 
but there is no radical distinction between gods, humans, 
animals, and even plants of the kind that Stoic or other 
later theorists imagined. “The soul is many and all things; 
both what is above and what below to include the whole 
of life” (II1.4.3, 22-23; Gerson p. 286), and each particular 
soul “goes to whatever destination to which it has been 
likened, one to a human being, another to another kind of 
living being” (IV.3.12, 39—40; Gerson p. 401). It is worth 
considering that the life of stars, which Plotinus reckons 
higher and better by far than ours, does not incorporate 
the personal memories or rational calculations that we 
habitually identify to mark our own superiority to merely 
“animal” intelligence (IV.4.6, 7-17)! It is due to our “better 
part,” perhaps, that we achieve and maintain “humanity” 
(IIL.4.2, 11-12), and we may fall away to be wild beasts, 
plants, bees, singing birds or eagles according to our 
various predilections (III.4.2, 16-30), but what thus drags 
us “down” is not merely sensual attachment, nor are we 
necessarily much improved by careful study of higher 
things “without wisdom (phronesis)” And what exactly 
is wisdom, or our better part? Better be “drunk with the 
nectar” than more respectably sober (V1.7.35, 27, after 
Plato Symposium 203b5)! The theme (on which see Clark 
2016, pp. 91-104.) is picked up in a Sufi poem, “The Wine 
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Ode,” by ‘Umar ibn al-Farid (1181-1234): *Rememb’ring 
the Belovéd, wine we drink which drunk had made us ere 
the vine’s creation” (Lings & Minnaar 2007, p. ix). 
Plotinus had probably formulated much of his concep- 
tion of life, the universe and everything before he began to 
write down the thoughts engendered in his seminars (not 
all of which he endorsed), but it is still wise not to read 
too much, too early, into his arguments in this treatise. 
The discussion opens from a familiar topic: how is it that 
things with many parts are nonetheless considered to be 
single things? To be is always to be something, and even 
some one thing: everything therefore exists by being in 
some way unified (though not all to the same extent, nor 
in the same way). They exist, as Plotinus puts it, “by the 
one.” This is not immediately to say that they are caused to 
exist by The One, even if that—with many qualifications 
about the nature of the relevant causality—is the conclu- 
sion of the argument. So it is a mistake to represent “to 
hen” simply as The One, rather than by suitable phrases 
denoting unity or unification or even, occasionally, the 
single thing currently in question as a unified somewhat. 
It is similarly unwise to capitalize “intellect” or “soul” on 
every appearance of nous or psuche: no such convention, 
after all, exists in the Greek, and whether Plotinus is 
referring to our own intellectual faculty or virtue, or the 
life and subjectivity of ourselves and other living things 
(including stars, eagles, bees, and trees), or else to the 
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eternal Intellect, the World Soul or Soul-as-such, will 
often be a matter of debate. 

Similarly, although Plotinus will in the end insist 
that we have no conceptual grasp of The One, consid- 
ered as the source and goal of all things, he progresses 
to that paradoxical conclusion from fairly elementary 
beginnings. Reason drunk with the nectar is superior 
to reason respectably sober (V1.7.35, 27-28), but sober 
reasonings are the starting point for his endeavor, and 
the better way, for most of us, to begin to sympathize 
with his philosophy. Dialectic is the craft, procedure and 
practice that will lead us where we need to go (1.3.1, 1-2). 
In this Plotinus is writing—as doubtless he also spoke—as 
a familiar sort of philosopher, where “philosophy” denotes 
an enterprise that characteristically starts from sugges- 
tions that seem obvious and moves, by incontrovertible 
or at least extremely persuasive steps, to a conclusion 
that no one (except the dialecticians) would otherwise 
believe: for example, that nothing changes, that there are 
no falsehoods, that knowledge is an impossible ideal, or 
that there are no selves, no distinct and abiding entities, 
at all. Some dialecticians take their pleasure in laying 
out these arguments and identifying supposed fallacies, 
whether in the premises or the form of argument. Others 
brace themselves to acknowledge the likely truth of the 
conclusions, while (mostly) managing to ignore their force 
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when engaged in “ordinary” life. As David Hume remarked 
when overwhelmed by philosophic doubts: 


Most fortunately it happens, that since reason 
is incapable of dispelling these clouds, nature 
herself suffices to that purpose, and cures me of 
this philosophical melancholy and delirium, either 
by relaxing this bent of mind, or by some avoca- 
tion, and lively impression of my senses, which 
obliterate all these chimeras. I dine, I play a game 
of backgammon, I converse, and am merry with 
my friends; and when after three or four hours’ 
amusement, I would return to these speculations, 
they appear so cold, and strained, and ridiculous, 
that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them 
any farther (Hume 2007, vol. 1, p. 175 [1.4.7]). 


This is not, of course, an answer to skepticism: it is 
identical with the Pyrrhonian program (see Clark 2013). 
“Adhering, then, to appearances we live in accordance with 
the normal rules of life, undogmatically, seeing that we 
cannot remain wholly inactive” (Sextus Empiricus 1933, 
vol. 1, p. 17: Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1.23-24). Plotinus 
preferred to hold fast to the faith that there is after all an 
intelligible order, and that we are equipped, ideally at least, 
to grasp it (see V.5.1, 51-69). That this very order is itself 
dependent on an unknown and unknowable hyper-reality 


is a further step in understanding what “breathes fire into 
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the equations” (Hawking 1988, p. 192). We do have a sort 
of choice in this: either to trust in that capacity, and follow 
the line of argument as Plotinus and others have proposed, 
or else to abandon a “high” view of reason, and follow, for 
the moment, merely our present inclinations and devices 
(see Clark 2012). “The primary and most universal faith of 
man,” so Lovejoy proposed, “[is] his inexpugnable realism, 
his twofold belief that he is on the one hand in the midst 
of realities which are not himself nor mere obsequious 
shadows of himself, a world which transcends the nar- 
row confines of his own transient being; and on the other 
hand that he can himself somehow read beyond those 
confines and bring those external existences within the 
compass of his own life yet without annulment of their 
transcendence” (Lovejoy 1930, p. 14). Others have found, 
inscrutably, that faith absurd (as Rorty 1980, p. 52n). There 
seems no final way for either party to convince the other. 
Maybe Al-Ghazali (1058—1111) was correct in his pre- 
emptive answer to Cartesian doubt: 


My disease grew worse and lasted almost two 
months, during which I fell prey to skepticism 
(safaa), though neither in theory nor in outward 
expression. At last, God the Almighty cured me of 
that disease and I recovered my health and mental 
equilibrium. The self-evident principles of reason 
again seemed acceptable; I trusted them and in 
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them felt safe and certain. I reached this point not 
by well-ordered or methodical argument, but by 
means of a light God the Almighty cast into my 
breast, which light is the key to most knowledge 
(2002, p. 67). 


Maybe Plotinus would acknowledge the same light 
(see Life 23; V1.5.7, 9-11). 

Without that revelation and conversion we may 
simply hope, and adjust our thoughts accordingly. How 
we experience reality depends on our attention— whether 
to our immediate perceptions, to our understanding of 
the world that generates those perceptions, or to the first 
principle of being. We are never going to understand the 
one beginning and goal of all things, but perhaps we can 
come to understand or fitfully experience the mode of 
life and consciousness that is focused on that goal—and 
this treatise, like many others, is an attempt to direct us 
on the way. 

Plotinus’ notion of the incomprehensible One as 
source and goal of all things seems to be paralleled not 
only in later Abrahamic speculation (Christian, Jewish, 
and Muslim) but in the thought of Indian and Chinese 
scholars and sages (see Mehta 2017). There is an especial 
echo in the familiar Taoist notion that “the Dao that can 
be told is not the eternal Dao. The names that can be 
named are not eternal names. Without name, heaven 
and earth’s beginning; with name, the myriad beings’ 
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mother” (Sabbadini 2013, p. 33). It is in fact rather dif- 
ficult to discover what was meant in the original Taoist 
texts, or when the idea (whatever it was) was formulated 
(see Kirkland 2004). So though there is an echo, it is not 
an entirely helpful one. 

The threefold structure of Plotinus’ world (see 
Armstrong 1940; Aubenque 1971), and the importance 
of treating that structure as protreptic as well as (maybe 
more than) metaphysical, has some parallels with the 
distinctions drawn in Buddhist speculation between “the 
formless realm, the realm of form, and the realm of desire” 
(Kloetzli 2007): this does not establish any influence of one 
on the other, though it is not impossible that there were 
Buddhist missionaries in Alexandria in the third century. 
Porphyry’s claim (Life 3, 15-20) that Plotinus wanted to 
travel to India to learn more of Indian theory and prac- 
tice is probably an unreliable inference: Porphyry seems 
to have had an interest in Brahmins and “Samanaeans,” 
who were perhaps members of a Buddhist sect (Porphyry 
2000, 4.17), but Plotinus makes no explicit mention of such 
sages, nor of any doctrines peculiar to them (such as caste 
differentiation on the one hand, or the rejection of any 
abiding selfhood on the other). Even if he did wish to go 
to their homeland, there were easier ways of getting there 
than to join the Emperor Gordian’s army—Pantaenus, one 
of Clement of Alexandria’s teachers, had travelled there 
earlier in the century and found a Christian community 
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already there (Eusebius 1989, 4.10)—and Plotinus did 
not continue the trip after Gordian’s assassination, but 
instead went on to Rome, presumably with Philip the 
Arab’s army. Nor did he need to learn his philosophy 
from the Indian schools, but rather from texts and com- 
mentaries in the Greek tradition, and from living teachers 
whose philosophy was honed through disputation with 
the many Mediterranean schools: Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Stoic, Skeptic, and Epicurean. Indeed, a closer parallel, 
though also not a philosophically helpful one, lies in the 
structure of Egyptian myth. In that original Bronze Age 
myth (paralleled in Hittite lore, and in Hesiod’s Theogony) 
Something arises from Nothing, and will in the end be 
swallowed up again. “The undifferentiated one of the begin- 
ning differentiated himself through his work of creation, 
he ‘made himself into millions’; mankind can experience 
him only in the multiplicity of the created, mortal, and 
changing gods. In them the Egyptians encounter an 
existent reality that does not need to be transcendent in 
order to be the greatest and the most perfect, unique and 
incomparable” (Hornung 1982, p. 185). This is helpful at 
least in reminding us that Intellect is not exactly in error 
in being filled full of all the gods engendered in his atten- 
tion to the infinite and undifferentiated One. 

That the results of these meditations may sometimes 
be paralleled or illuminated by records from Egypt, India, 
or China prove only that human beings, in thinking about 
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their thinking and the world they think about, will often 
reach similar conclusions, however odd those conclusions 
sometimes seem to others. How shall we avoid sadness 
and confusion in our lives together except by recognizing 
the errors and impulses that distract us from enjoying a 
stable and productive life? If we are to live at all we must 
see some point in living—and what point can there be 
that does not dissolve upon examination, or lead us into 
ceaseless and pointless strife? If we are to be satisfied with 
living we must suppose that we can find things out, that 
we can trust our neighbors and the glimpse of beauty, 
that there is something of the eternal still around us. That 
was what it was Plotinus’ effort to unveil, and to rescue 
from skeptical doubt. 


Note on the Greek Text 


LINE NUMBERS IN THE TRANSLATION are approximate 
and do not always match the original Greek text. Since 
the commentary follows the sequence of the English 
translation, there may sometimes be a slight discrepancy 
in the ordering. 

The Greek text adopted is that of the Oxford edition, 
that is, the editio minor (for comparison between readings 
in HS; and HS: see vol. 3, xiii—xiv). Deviations from the 
text are noted in the commentary. 

Each Ennead is referred to by Roman numerals, 
followed by the number of the treatise, the chapter of 
the treatise, and, finally, separated by a comma, the line 
number or numbers, for example, V1.8.8, 24-27, that is, 
Ennead VI], treatise number 8, Chapter 8, lines 24—27. 

It is customary to add the chronological number 
given by Porphyry in his Life of Plotinus (Vita Plotini), 
so that, for example, V1.8 is designated V1.8 [39], that 
is, Ennead V1.8 is 39" in the chronological order. So we 
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adopt the convention as follows: either V1.8.8, 1-5 (where 
the chronological number is not given) or V1.8 [39] 8, 1-5 
(where it is given). 

In this series the chronological number is given only 
in the Introduction and in other places where it may be 
of significance for understanding the chronological pre- 
sentation of Plotinus’ philosophical stance. The following 
chart indicates the chronological order. 


Chronological Order of the Enneads 


Enn. Enn. Enn. Enn. Enn. Enn. 

l 53 Il 40 ill. 3 MI 21 V 10 VII 42 
2 19 11.2 14 I.2 47 W2 4 v2 N V2 48 
3 20 I.3 52 Ils 48 V3 27 V3 49 VI3 44 
A 46 l4 12 l4 15 VA 28 VA 7 VA 22 
15 36 15 2 115 50 N5 29 V5 32 V5 23 
6 1 116 7 16 26 W6 Al V6 24 VI6 34 
17 54 17 37 17 BSW 2 V7 18 VIZ 38 
8 51 18 35 118 30 IV8 6 V8 31 VIE 39 
1.9 16 19 33 19 13 V9 8 V9 5 VIO 9 


Enn. Enn. Enn. Enn. Enn. Enn. 
1 16 10 VI 19 12 28 WA 37 17 4 l4 
2 V7 M V2 20 |3 29 W5 38 VIZ 47 |.2 
3 sill. 12 14 21 VI 30 118 39 VI8 48 Ill 
4 W2 3 19 2 VIA 3 V. 40 Ill 49 V3 
5 V9 4 2 3 V5 32 V5 4 Mó 50 ILS 
6 VE 15 MA 24 V6 33 l9 42 Vil 51 18 
7 V4 19 25 15 34 Vo 43 V2 52 113 
8 WO 7 16 26 We 35 18 4 VI3 53 11 
9 V9 18 VZ 27 W3 36 5 45 17 54 17 


Note on the Translation of 
Other Passages of Plotinus 


WHEN I HAVE QUOTED OTHER passages of Plotinus in my 
commentary I have generally employed the most recent 
Anglophone version, composed under the guidance of 
Lloyd Gerson, rather than further insisting on my own 
suggestions for those other passages. No translation is ever 
likely wholly to represent Plotinus’ thought with the right 
blend of obscurity, confusion, and insight, and there is 
something to gain from acknowledging the multiple styles 
that other translators have employed. My personal prefer- 
ence is for Armstrong’s magisterial version, even though I 
have often departed from it, over the more romantic style 
of MacKenna (and even Gerson’s scholarly team), but it 
may be that it is the latter that better represents much of 


Plotinus’ own feeling. 
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Synopsis 


Chapter 1 


1-14 Everything that exists exists by being one, whether it 
is a collection, a construction, a natural body, or a magnitude. 
Losing that unity it dissolves into other things, each of which 
also has its own unity. 


15-43 Some suggest that it is soul that unifies things, and 
is the principle of unity for them. But Soul too needs to be 
unified to exist, and the more unified she is the better she 
is. Soul supplies form and qualities to other things, without 
being those forms or qualities herself. So Soul is not herself 
the principle of unity. 


Chapter 2 


1-15 Might things be unified simply by their intelligible 
substance, whether they are particular things, or the whole of 
being? Or are they one simply in that we count them as units, 


without their being unified apart from our numbering them? 
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15-24 But things actually exist by being unified, and dis- 
solve into their parts when not. So as unified beings they are 
not simply the same as the collection of parts. 


25-47 Being asa whole has both life and intellect, and so 
is complex, both because there are many subordinate forms 
of being in the intelligible universe, and because intellect 
itself is dual—both thinker and thing thought. So being and 
Intellect cannot themselves (or himself) be the source of 
unity, either for himself or for particular beings. 


Chapter 3 


1-14 Itis very difficult to grasp what the principle of unity 
may be, and in seeking to identify we are liable to lose sight 
of it. 


15-35 We must rely on Intellect to seek out the principle, 
the good, without mixing it up with objects of perception. 
What we are seeking is the goal that all things, individually 
and as a whole, are seeking. 


35-55 As the explanation of all particular things, and 
of the whole, the One cannot itself be a particular existent 
thing, nor one that is itself to be understood as being formed 
in any particular way. It is, for example, neither moving nor 
at rest, and even in saying that it is an explanation we are 
not saying anything about it itself. 
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Chapter 4 


1-14 Neither demonstration nor intuition can reveal the 
One. We can only suggest the path to a non-rational appre- 
ciation of it, as we can also point to beauty. 


15-35 We can teach the journey, but actually “seeing the 
One” is only for those who wish to complete the journey. 
Whoever does see it, like a lover resting in the beloved, may 
still be weighed down and distracted, so that the sight, for 
us, is transient. 


Chapter 5 


1-12 The argument isn’t with those who think there are 
only material causes, without any orderly principle to con- 
trol them, but with those who think that Soul is enough by 
herself to explain being and life. But soul gets her being and 
reasoning from Intellect, in which all truths are contained. 


12-25 Intellect too is complex, containing all truths, as 
the whole of being contains all particular beings. Being and 
intellect cannot themselves (or himself) be the principle of 
unity, the one. 


25-46 What is prior to Intellect, as the origin and goal of 


being, is simple, but not as a point or a unit is simple (since 
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they are particular things within a wider whole). To recognize 
it we must fly from multiplicity. 


Chapter 6 


1-15 The One, as the principle of all things, is infinite in 
power—not in size, since it has no magnitude—and is always 
greater than any can think or imagine. 


15-36 Being wholly self-sufficient it is in no need of any- 
thing, neither of thought nor consciousness of being, nor is 
it good for itself, but only for those beings that exist and are 
unified in their attention to it. 


Chapter 7 


1-23 Though we can have no definite notion of it, it is 
possible for some, as it were, to touch it, though having no 
conception of it or of themselves during that, as it were, 
encounter. 


23-26 Some may bring something from it, as Minos is 
said to have brought laws from his conversation with Zeus, 
for the benefit of humankind. 


26-34 Others will conclude instead that such matters of 
policy are of no account, and that those involved in them 
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have run away from their true selves, and forgotten, as it 


were in madness, who their true father is. 


Chapter 8 


1-10 Either our soul is unified through attention to that 
one or she loses her unity, to become “a plural human being 
or a beast.” 


10-45 We can hope to center ourselves on the one, and so 
be separate no longer from each other, as bodies are separate. 
Reality is like a dance, in which the chorus, by looking toward 
its leader, can keep time. The One has no need of us, and 
we have our being from it even if we do not attend to it, but 
only by attending can we achieve our goal and satisfaction. 


Chapter 9 


1-15 The One is inexhaustible, and we get our life and 


being from it. Nor are we ever far away from it. 


15-25 When turned toward it we live our true life, unlike 
the shadow life we live here. In contact with the one, our 
goal and our beginning, intellect generates the gods we 
know as virtues. 


25-60 There is a difference between the heavenly and 
common love, and the heavenly and common Aphrodite: 
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like daughters of a loving father we may be seduced away 
from home, but can return at last to him. “Whoever has 
seen,” he says, “knows what I mean.” 


Chapter 10 


1-11 How is it that one doesn’t stay there? Achieving the 
goal is to have gone beyond reasoned argument and any 
sense of a distinction between the seeing and what is seen. 


12-21 In that vision we cannot speak of it, so talking about 
it is only possible for one who has fallen away from that, and 
hardly possible even then. 


Chapter 11 


1-27 The impossibility of conveying what is experienced 
in the vision is intimated in the instruction given to initiates. 
Nor is it a vision, but rather a simplification, a giving up of 


oneself, a reaching toward conjunction. 


27-51 The wise express this riddlingly, by saying that 
the god is seen by not being seen, as a priest goes up to the 
sanctuary, past the statues. Returning with a sort of memory 
of that, we may have an image in our souls of the complete 
satisfaction of our strivings. The way back there is to abandon 
everything else. 


Translation of Plotinus 
Ennead V1.9 


On the Good or the One 


1. All the things there are are so by virtue of unity. This 
applies both to things that are in the primary sense, and 
whatever is said in any sense to be “in” them. For what 
would even be at all if it were not one? If deprived of the 
unity which is said of them they are not the things they 
were. 

There’s no army | if it isn’t united, nor a chorus nor 
a herd that isn’t one. 

Nor would there be a house or a ship that didn’t have 
their proper oneness, since the house is unified, and the 
ship, and if they lost this, the house would no longer be 
a house, nor the ship a ship. 

This also applies to continuous magnitudes, if unity 
weren't present. At any rate, when such magnitudes are 
divided, so far as they lose unity, they change what they are. 
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| The bodies of plants and animals, each being uni- 
fied, lose their previous being when broken up into bits 
if they escape what unifies them, and are then no longer 
what they were, becoming other things—as many such 
things as are each themselves unified. 

Health is when the body is organized into one, and 
| beauty when one thing’s nature controls the parts. So 
also a soul’s virtue is when it’s unified into one soul, one 
agreement. So if it is the soul that brings all these things 
together into unities, making and molding and shaping 
and organizing, should we not say, having reached this 
point, | that the soul herself provides the unity, and is 
herself “the One”? Or else, just as the soul provides other 
qualities to bodies, but is not herself identical with what 
she gives (like shape and form, which are different from 
soul), so also if she provides unity, we should think she 
gives something different from herself, and is focused on 
the One in making each thing, as she is also focused on 
the form of humanity in making a human, | and brings 
unity (the One) along with humanity. For of the things 
said to be one, each is one so far as it has what it is, so 
that whatever has less being has less of unity, and what 
has more being has more. 

Moreover Soul, being other than the One, is unified 
more in so far as she more really is a soul. She is certainly 
not the One herself: | Soul is single, and the One is some- 
how connected to her: Soul and the One are two, just 
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as body and the One are two. What is divided up, like a 
chorus, is further from unity, and what is continuous is 
closer. Soul shares still more in unity, and is more of a unit. 

| But if Soul wouldn't be at all if she were not unified, 
some identify Soul and the One. First there are other things 
which are each themselves, along with being unified—but 
the One is still different from them—for body and the One 
are not the same, though the body too shares in the One. 
And second, Soul is also many, even though she is single 
and not made of parts. | For there are very many powers 
in her (reckoning, desiring, understanding), which are 
held together, as it were, by a single bond. So Soul brings 
the One along with her, being herself one, and gives it to 
another. And she is herself affected in just the same way 
by something else. 


2. How about this? As for the things that are one in a 
particular sense, their substance and the One are not the 
same. But as for the whole being, and for its substance, 
substance and being and the One are (perhaps) all the 
same? So the person who has found out its being has 
also found its unity, and its unity its very substance. | For 
example, if substance is Intellect, then Intellect and the 
One are being and one, in the primary sense, and give a 
share to other things of both being such and such, and so 
also to the same extent being one. What could anyone say 
it is apart from these? One possibility is that being one 
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is the same as being something—for “human” and “one 
human” are the same. | 

Or else being one is, as it were, simply the number 
of each thing, just as if you were to count two things and 
each of them be one, by itself. If number is one of the 
things there are, clearly so is the One. And we need to 
identify it. But if numbering is something the soul does 
as it perceives things one after another, the One [that is, 
the numbered group] wouldn’t be found amongst actual 
things. 

| But our argument was that whatever loses its unity 
altogether ceases to be. So we must see whether each 
individual is the same as its own being, and whether the 
whole being is also the One. If the being of each thing is 
an aggregate, and its unity cannot be an aggregate, then 
its being and its being one cannot be the same. Being 
human, at any rate, and being animal and being rational 
| are many parts, and these many are bound together into 
or by unity. So being human and being one are different, if 
the one is made up of parts and the other not. So also the 
whole of being, having all things in it, would even more be 
many things and different from the unity, though having 
unity by grasping and sharing it. 

Being also has life and intellect, | since it is not 
a corpse! Being is therefore many. And if being were 
Intellect, it must be many, and still more so if it embraces 
the forms. For nor is the idea one: each one, and the whole 
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[of intelligible reality] together, are a plurality, and so are 
one in the same way as the whole cosmos would be one. 
Summing up: the One comes first, and Intellect and the 
forms and being itself are not the first. | Each form is 
composed of many, and comes later, while the things that 
compose them come first. 

That Intellect cannot be the first is also clear from 
this: Intellect must be thinking, and the best intellect—the 
one that doesn’t look outside himself—must still be think- 
ing something that comes before him. | Turning round 
on himself, he turns toward his beginning. And even if 
the thinking and the thing thought are the same he will 
still be double, not simple, and so not unitary. If he looks 
toward something else, it must certainly be to something 
greater, and so he will be second. But if he looks toward 
himself and also to something greater, in this way too he 
will be second. | We must suppose that Intellect is such 
as to be alongside the good and the first, and be gazing 
at that, but also be present with himself, and thinking 
himself, and thinking all things. So he is far from being 
the One as being variegated. 

The One will not be all things, for | then it would no 
longer be. Nor will it be Intellect, for then it would be all 
things, as Intellect is all things. Nor is it being, for being 
is all things. 
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3. So what would the One be, and what nature would it 
have? 

It’s not surprising that this is difficult to say, when 
it’s not easy to say even what being or form is. But we can 
recognize it, relying heavily on the forms. As the soul 
moves toward the formless, however, she cannot get any 

5 hold of it, because | she is not defined, nor can she be 
stamped, as it were, by a variegated stamp. So she slides 
away, and fears that she has hold of nothing. And so she 
grows weary and gladly comes away, falling away from 
everything till she comes down to the perceptible, and 

10 rests, as it were, on solid ground. Just so, vision tires of 
squinting | at small things and gladly comes upon the large. 

But when the soul wants to see by herself, seeing only 
by being present with it, and being one by being one with 
it, then she does not think that she yet has what she seeks, 
nor that it [the One or the Good] is no different from 
what is being thought. Nonetheless this is what anyone 
seeking to philosophize about (to seek wisdom about) 

15 the One must do. | Since what we're looking for is one, 
and we're spying out the first principle of everything, the 
Good and the first, we shouldn't go far from the things 
immediately around the first, or go down to the last things 
of all (the merely perceptible), but rather as we aim for the 
first things we must raise ourselves back from the merely 
perceptible (which are the last things) and rid ourselves 

20 of all evil to hurry back to the Good. | We must climb 
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up to the very beginning, becoming one from many and 
gazing on the one. 

So we must become Intellect. Our soul must trust in 
Intellect, taking him as our foundation, so that she wakes 
and accepts what he sees, | gazing at the One without 
adding any perception or anything perceptible. We must 
gaze on the purest of all things with a pure intellect, with 
the first part of Intellect. 

Anyone who adds magnitude or structure or mass to 
this vision is fantasizing, and Intellect is not then the leader 
| of the vision, since Intellect is not such as to see such 
things. It’s something that sense-perception or opinion 
resting on perception does. We must learn from Intellect 
what he can do. Intellect can see both what belongs to him 
and what comes before. What belongs to him is pure, but 
| still purer and simpler are the things that come before, 
or rather what comes before: that isn’t Intellect, but what 
comes before Intellect. For Intellect is one of the things that 
are, but that—the One—is not something, but precedes 
every thing, and isn’t itself something that is. For what is 
does have, as it were, the shape of something that is, but 
that—the One—is without even the shape of something 
intelligible. | Since the nature of the One is what gener- 
ates all things, it isn’t itself one of them. It isn’t anything, 
nor is it of any quality or size, nor is it either Intellect or 
Soul. It is neither moving nor standing still, nor in place 
nor period, but it is “itself by itself, of one only form,” 
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or rather of no form at all, being before all form, before 
motion, before rest. | These things are part of being, and 
are what makes being many. 

Why then is it not at rest, if it is not moving? In the 
case of being, one or the other must be so, and what is at 
rest is so because of rest, and isn’t the same as rest. Rest 
is incidental to it, and it doesn’t stay simple. 

So then to declare that it is a cause | isn’t to predicate 
something incidentally of it, but rather of us, since we 
get something from it, while it remains in itself. Strictly 
we shouldn't say “that” nor “thing” in relation to it, but 
rather, as it were, run round outside it, wanting to interpret 
our own experiences, sometimes nearby and sometimes 


dropping away in our perplexities about it. 


4. The puzzle arises because there’s no understanding of 
the One by demonstrative science, nor by intuition, as with 
other objects of thought, but through a presence that is 
more powerful than demonstrative knowledge. The soul 
experiences a falling away from unity and is not in all ways 
one | when it gains such knowledge of anything, since 
knowledge is a reasoned argument, and such argument 
is plural. The Soul goes past the One, falling into number 
and plurality. So we must run up above such knowledge, 
and in no way depart from being one, but rather we must 
stand aside from knowledge and from what is known, and 
from every other vision, even a beautiful vision. | For every 
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beauty comes after that One, and derives from it, just as 
the light of day is from the sun. 

Therefore, as Plato says, “it’s not for speaking or 
writing,” but we still speak and write, directing others 
toward it, and rousing them up from reasoned arguments 
to vision, like showing the way to someone who wants 
to see something. | For teaching is only for the road and 
the journey, but the actual sight is the work of one who 
already wants to see. If someone does not reach the 
vision, neither will the soul have any understanding of the 
splendor there, nor will she experience or have, as it were, 
the erotic passion of a lover resting in the beloved. | But 
having received the true light and illuminated his whole 
soul through drawing nearer to the One, yet he is held 
back from the ascent, weighted down by something which 
gets in the way of the vision, and so has not ascended ina 
pure state (monos), but having something with him which 
divides him from the One, or not yet being thoroughly 
brought to a point. 

For that One is not absent from anything, but yet is 
also absent | from all things, so that it is present but not 
present except to those capable of receiving it, and being 
well prepared, so as to be fit for it, as if to hold and touch 
it by being like it. By the power in himself which is kin to 
what comes from the One, when he is as he was when he 
came away from it, then he can already see (so far as that 
One is of a nature | to be seen). But if he is not there yet, but 
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remains outside because of the impediments mentioned 
before, or through a lack of reasoned argument guiding 
him to an assurance about it, let him blame himself for 
this, and try to stand away from everything to be pure 
(monos). But as for what he disbelieves, because lacking 
reasoned argument, | let him consider the following. 


5. Anyone who thinks that things are managed by chance 
and of themselves, and are constrained by material causes, 
has departed far from the divine and from any concept 
of unity. The present argument is not with them, but 
with those who posit another nature beyond the bodily | 
and go up as far as Soul. They should take account of the 
nature of Soul in other respects and note especially that 
she derives from Intellect and gets her virtue by sharing 
in reasoned argument. Secondly, they should recognize 
Intellect as different from reasoning and reckoning, so 
called, and that reasonings involve | distinctions and 
change. Demonstrative sciences are propositions in the 
soul, brought into the open by Intellect’s being in the soul, 
as the source and explanation of the sciences. 

Once we’ve seen Intellect, as it were, as a sensible 
object, as something apprehensible and rising above the 
Soul as her father, an intelligible cosmos, we must agree 
that this quiet Intellect and untroubled | movement holds 
all things in himself, and being all things, a plurality 
both undivided and yet also divided. For Intellect isn’t 
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divided—as reasoned arguments are, whose elements 
are taken one by one—but neither are the things in him 
muddled together. For each proceeds separately. Just so 
in the demonstrative sciences, all the propositions are 
part of an undivided whole, but nonetheless | each one is 
distinct. So the whole plurality taken together, the intel- 
ligible cosmos, is—on the one hand—next to the First, 
and the argument shows that he exists of necessity, if 
any argument shows that the Soul is also necessary, and 
is superior to Soul. But he is not the First, because he is 
neither one nor simple. But the One, the source of all 
things, is simple. 

| There is something prior to the most honorable of 
the things there are, ifthere must be something prior to 
Intellect, as that wishes to be one, but isn’t one though he 
is formed as a unity, and not scattered in himself. Intellect 
is really present to himself and isn’t divided up, because 
of being close behind the One, although he dares to step 
away, in a way, from the One. What is prior to Intellect, 
| then, the wonder of the One, is not itself an existent 
thing. So unity is not there predicated of something else, 
and really, on the one hand, no name is truly appropri- 
ate to it, but if it must be named then the expression 
which is commonly used is suitable, “the One,” but not 
as something other that is then also unified. It is difficult 
to recognize for this reason, but is rather recognizable 
by what comes from it, namely substance (or reality)—| 
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and it is Intellect that brings substance—and its nature 
is to be the source of the best things and the power that 
generates the things that are, while remaining in itself, and 
not being diminished, nor being any of the things coming 
to be from it. Whatever is prior to these we label One by 
necessity, signaling to each other | by this name to suggest 
a concept of indivisibility, and wanting to unify our souls. 

Now when we speak of it as one and as partless we 
don’t mean it is a point (sémeion) or a unit. Whatever is 
one in that way are principles of quantity, which don’t exist 
without substance and without what precedes substance. 
So that is not where to direct our thought. But | points 
and units are nonetheless analogous to those, in being 
simple, and in avoiding plurality and division. 


6. How then shall we describe the One, and how is it to 
be connected to thought? 

The One is posited in more ways than as a unit or 
a point is seen as one. In those cases the soul abstracts 
size, and reduces a numerical plurality to the smallest, 
halting at something | that has no parts but that was in 
something divisible, and still is in something else. But the 
One isn’t in, or dependent on, another, nor in something 
divisible, nor is it without parts by being the smallest pos- 
sible thing. For in fact it is the greatest—not in size but in 
power, and without any size because of its power. Indeed 
even the things that come after it, the intelligible realities, 
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are indivisible and undivided through their powers, not 
through their bulks. | He must also be understood as 
infinite not because his size or number is incalculable, 
but because his power is incomprehensible. For when 
you think of him as an intellect or as a god, he is more 
than that. And as you sum him up and unify him in your 
thought he is more than you imagined him to be in con- 
ceiving him as more unified than your thought. | For he 
depends wholly on himself, with no incidental attributes. 

One might also consider the One in terms of its 
self-sufficiency. For being the most sufficient and self- 
sufficient of all things, it must also be the least in need. 
But everything plural is needy, unless it has become one 
from many: then its being so requires it to be one. | But 
the One does not need itself, since it is itself. Anything 
which is plural needs as many things as compose it, and 
each of those things being alongside the others and not 
dependent only on itself, but needing the others, makes 
the plurality needy | both as a unity and as a whole. 

So if there is something supremely self-sufficient, it 
must be the One, as the only thing that is not needy either 
for itself or for others. For it doesn’t seek after anything so 
as to be, nor so as to be well, nor to be where it is estab- 
lished. Being the reason for others, it receives nothing of 
what it is from others. And what would its well-being be 
apart from itself? So being well is not something incidental 
to it, for it is itself. 
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| Nor has it any place, for it needs no foundation 
as if it could not support itself. Anything that needs a 
foundation is lifeless, and a bulk which falls, if it has no 
support. And other things have their foundation through 
him, through whom they exist and have a place to which 
they are assigned. But what is seeking a place is needy. 
The source does not need what comes after it, and | the 
source of all things needs none of them. Whatever is 
needy, is needy as desiring its own source. But if the One 
were in need of anything, it would clearly be seeking not 
to be one, and so would need its destroyer. But everything 
said to be needy needs its own well-being and its savior. 
So there is nothing that is good for the One, | nor any 
wish for anything. It itself transcends good, and is good 
not for itself but for others, if anything can get hold of it. 

Nor is it thinking, so not otherness. Nor change, 
for it is prior to change, and to thinking. For what would 
he be thinking? Himself? In that case he’d be ignorant 
before thinking, and | would be in need of thinking so 
as to recognize himself, the very one that is sufficient 
for himself. Nonetheless, though he does not recognize 
nor think himself, there is no ignorance about him. For 
ignorance is of something else, when one thing does not 
recognize another. The Singular (monon) neither recog- 
nizes anything nor has anything of which it is ignorant, 
and being one, present to itself, needs no thought of itself. 
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| You shouldn't even speak of it as present to itself, that 
you may preserve its unicity, but take away both thought 
and presence and thinking of itself and of other things. 
You shouldn't classify him as something that thinks, but 
rather as thought itself. Thought does not itself think, 
but is the explanation of thought in another. The cause 
is not the same as what is caused. | And the cause of all 
things is not itself one of them. So don’t even call it good 
(predicatively), which is what it provides, but The Good, 
in another way, beyond all other goods. 


7. If you have no definite notion of the One, as it is none of 
these things, take your stand on these and then look away 
from them—but don’t turn your thought outward. For it’s 
not somewhere else, leaving the other things empty of it, 
but | is always present to anyone who can touch it, but 
not to one who can’t. Just as in other matters it’s impos- 
sible to think of one thing while thinking of something 
else and attending to that other thing—we mustn't add 
anything to what’s being considered, if we're to ensure 
that it is indeed what is being considered—so here it’s 
impossible for someone whose soul has the stamp or 
image of something else to be thinking of that (the One) 
| while the stamp is active. 

Nor is it possible for the soul caught up with other 
things and held by them to be stamped with the image 
of their opposite. As is said of matter, that it must itself 
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be without the qualities of everything if it is to receive 
the stamp of anything, so much more must the Soul be 
empty of ideas, | with nothing getting in the way, if she is 
to be filled and lit up by the nature of the First. If this is 
so, then she must let go of all externals and turn inward 
in all ways, so as not to incline to anything external, first 
turning from sense perceptions, and then | also from 
forms, and [as Intellect] ignore even himself in enjoying 
That, being together with That, and having, as it were, 
a sufficient association, come to tell another, if he can, 
about her company. 

Minos, perhaps, experienced this, and was rumored 
to be God’s auditor. Remembering this | he laid down 
laws as images of it, filled up, as it were, by contact with 
the divine, for the establishment of laws. Alternatively, he 
may reckon civil matters beneath him, preferring always 
to remain above: this is likely to happen to one who has 
seen much. Plato says there is nothing it is outside of, but 
present to everyone even if they don’t know it. | They run 
away from it, or rather from themselves. They cannot 
then catch hold of what they've run away from, nor seek 
another when they’ve lost themselves. Nor would a child 
recognize his father when beside himself with madness, 
but one who has learned to know himself will also know 
where he came from. 
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8. If then a given soul knows herself the rest of the time, 
she also knows that her motion (then) isn’t straight, 
except when she is deflected, but the natural motion is, 
as it were, circular, not around anything external, but 
about a center, the one | from which the circle gets its 
start. She is moved around that source, depending on it 
and adjusting herself to it as all souls should, and as the 
souls of the gods do always. For it’s by being linked to it 
that one is a god, while what is further away is a multiple 
human being, or a | beast. 

Is the center of the soul, then, as it were, what we 
are seeking? Or must we suppose that it is something 
else, in which all centers coincide? And that the center 
of this circle is only so by analogy? For the soul is not a 
circle in the sense of a geometrical figure, but in that her 
“ancient nature” is in her and about her, | and from such 
a beginning, and still more because souls are only wholes 
when they are separated. As things are, since part of us 
is constrained by the body, like someone with his feet in 
the water and the rest of his body above it, we may heave 
ourselves up by the part that isn’t submerged, and so join 
our own centers | to what is the center of all things, as 
the centers of great circles coincide with the center of a 
sphere, and rest there. 

If these were bodily circles, rather than the souls, 
they would coincide with the center spatially: the center 
would be somewhere, and they would lie around it. But 
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| since the souls themselves are intelligible entities, and 
the center is prior to Intellect, we should reckon that the 
conjunction, through which what thinks is conjoined 
to what is thought, is by other powers, and the thinking 
is present to it in more ways, by similarity and identity 
and by being kin, with nothing interfering. | Bodies are 
prevented from joining up with bodies, but the bodiless 
aren't kept apart by bodies, nor separated from each 
other spatially, but by being other, and different. When 
there is no otherness, things that aren’t other are present 
to each other. So That (the One), as it has no otherness 
is always present, and so are we when we don’t have any 
otherness to it. 

| That (namely the One) does not desire us, so as to 
be around us, but we desire it, so that we are “around” 
it. In fact we are always around it, but we aren’t always 
looking toward it, just as a chorus, singing in ranks about 
their leader, may turn away from the vision, but when it 
turns back, | it sings in time, and is really with him. So 
also we are always about him—if we weren't, there would 
be a total dissolution and we should no longer exist. But 
we aren't always turned toward him. When we do look 
toward him, then we reach the goal, our stopping point, 
and do not lose the beat, but dance an | inspired dance 
around him. 
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9. In this dance the soul sees a spring of life, of intellect, a 
beginning of being, a cause of good, a root of soul, which 
doesn’t pour out from it in such a way as to lessen it, for 
there is no physical bulk involved. Otherwise what came 
from it would be mortal, but as it is they are indestructible, 
as | their source remains whole, not divided up between 
them. And so they too remain—even as, as long as the sun 
remains, so does its light. We’re not cut off from it, nor 
are we far off, even if the body’s nature pulls us toward 
itself. We continue breathing and are kept safe, | as that 
does not give and then take away, but always provides its 
resources, as long as it is what it is. 

But we are more ourselves when we turn toward it, 
and our wellbeing is there. Being further away means only 
to be less ourselves. There the soul comes to a halt, and is 
outside evils, running away to the place that is cleansed 
of evils. She is conscious there, | without being affected. 
Truly living is there. For the present state, without God, is 
a trace or shadow of life, imitating that true life. For living 
there is an activity of intellect, and that activity gener- 
ates gods in peaceful contact with the One. It generates 
beauty, justice, virtue. | These are conceived by the soul 
when she is filled with God, and this is her beginning and 
her goal: her beginning, since she comes from there, and 
her goal, because her good is there. And as she comes to 
be there she becomes herself, and what she was. For what 
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is here, amongst these things, is a falling away, a flight, a 
“loss of wings.” 

What makes clear that the good is there is | the soul’s 
innate love. This is why Love is coupled with Souls in 
pictures and in stories. Since the Soul is other than God, 
but comes from him, she necessarily loves him. When she 
is There, she has a heavenly love, but here it is the com- 
mon sort. For There too is the heavenly Aphrodite, and | 
here she is of the common sort, a sort of courtesan. And 
every soul is Aphrodite. This is put riddlingly also in the 
story of Aphrodite’s birthday, and the Love who comes 
to be with her. In her native condition the soul is in love, 
wishing to be united with God, as a young girl feeling 
a beautiful love for her beautiful father. But | when she 
enters the world of becoming she is deceived, as it were, 
by being courted, and changes for a mortal love, deprived 
of her father, and is abused. Coming to hate the abuses 
she has suffered here, she purifies herself of them, and 
sets out again for her father, and prospers. 

And if anyone is ignorant of this experience, let them 
work | from the loves we experience here: what it is like 
to get what one most loves, and realize that the things we 
love are mortal and harmful, and the loves are of images, 
and that they change, because they were not what is truly 
loved, nor our good, nor what we seek. 

It is There that is what we truly love, | with which we 
can also be present, having a share of it, and truly having 
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it, not wrapping ourselves around it in a fleshly way, from 
outside. Whoever has seen, knows what I mean, that the 
soul has another life then, and is coming near, and has 
already come close and has some part in it, so ordered as 
to recognize that the provider of true life, is | here and 
needs nothing more. 

Quite the reverse: we must put the rest away and 
take a stand in this alone (monon), and become this alone, 
cutting away all the rest by which we are surrounded. 
So we must hurry away there, and be impatient at being 
tied up with the rest of things, so as to embrace him with 
the whole of ourselves, and | have no part which is not 
touching God. 

It’s possible to see him there and oneself as far as 
that is allowed: oneself glorified, full of intelligible light, 
and rather oneself pure light, weightless, free, having 
become—or rather being—a god, kindled then, but if 
one were again weighed down, the light would, | as it 


were, go out. 


10. How is it, then, that one doesn’t stay there? 

Perhaps because we haven't yet entirely departed from this 
world. But there will be a time when there is a continuous 
vision for something no longer disturbed by any bodily 
annoyance. What has seen is not the one that is subject 
to disturbance, but another: | when what has seen rests 
from its vision, the other does not rest from demonstrative 
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knowledge involving proofs and evidence and the soul’s 
conversation. But seeing and what has seen are not the 
same as reasoned argument (/ogos), but something greater 
than that, prior to that, above that—as also is what is 
seen. One seeing himself will then see | himself like this, 
or rather he will be present together with himself in this 
way, and will perceive himself as having become simple. 

But perhaps we shouldn’t use the expression “will 
see,” and correspondingly talk of “the thing seen,” by way 
of verbally distinguishing the two, the seer and the seen, 
but rather treat both as one. That would be a rash use of 
language, after all [that is, distinguishing seer and seen]. 
So the seer does not see, nor distinguish, | nor imagine 
that there are two things, but has—as it were—become 
another and not himself, nor is he his own, but has become 
another’s, and is one, as if by joining center to center. 
For here too, centers coming together are one, but two 
when they part. This is how we mean “another.” And so 
the vision is very hard to express in words. For | how 
could anyone speak of it as another when he did not see 
anything other when he beheld the other, but something 
one with himself? 


11. This is what the instruction given in the Mysteries 
means: the instruction not to reveal to the uninitiated, 
as it is not for publication, the revelation of the divine 
to any other who has not had the luck to see. Since they 
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weren't two, | but the one who sees was himself one with 
what is seen, as not being seen but rather made one, if he 
remembers what he became when he was mingled with 
that he would have an image of it in himself. He was one, 
and had no difference in himself with himself or with other 
things, for there was no change in him, | nor emotion nor 
desire of anything else, once he had ascended. Nor was 
there any reasoned argument, nor any thought, nor was 
he altogether there himself, if one may say that, but, as it 
were, snatched up or divinely inspired, he had come to be 
in a peaceful emptiness and untroubled state, not falling 
away in his being, | nor revolving around himself, but in 
all ways at rest, even becoming a sort of rest. 

Nor was there any thought of beauties, but he’d 
already run up past beauty, passing even beyond the 
chorus of virtues, as someone going into the sanctuary 
leaves behind the statues in the outer shrine which, when 
he leaves the sanctuary again, will be the first things seen 
| after the vision within, after his presence there with it 
itself, and not with its image. The images are secondary 
visions. 

But perhaps it was no vision, but another way of see- 
ing, a stepping outside, a simplification, a giving oneself 
up, yearning toward contact and rest, reaching toward | 
conjunction if one is to see what is in the sanctuary. If 
he sees in some other way, there’s nothing there for him. 
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But these, after all, are images. It’s riddlingly expressed 
by the wise among those who speak for the gods, that this 
is how the god is seen. The wise priest who understands 
the riddle makes the vision a truthful one when he goes 
into the sanctuary. | Even if he doesn’t go there, reckon- 
ing that the sanctuary is the invisible spring and first 
principle, he will know that he sees the principle by the 
principle [meaning, within himself], and that like comes 
to be with like. 

So then, leaving aside none of the divine things the 
soul can have even before the vision, he will ask the vision 
for what remains. What remains | for him who has gone 
beyond all things, is what is prior to all things. The soul’s 
nature will not attain to what is altogether non-existent, 
but on the one hand when she goes down to evil, and so 
toward non-being, still she won’t come to what is entirely 
nothing. And going the other way, she will not come to 
something alien, but to herself, and so will not | be in 
nothing, when she is in nothing else, but rather in herself. 
But being in herself alone and not in the realm of being, 
she will be in That. For one does not become substance, 
but on the far side of substance, by this companioning. 

If anyone sees himself becoming that, he’ll have him- 
self as a likeness of that, and if one goes on from oneself, 
as from an image | to the archetype, one would reach 
“the end of the journey.” Falling away from the vision and 
wakening virtue in himself, and noticing himself decorated 
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with these, he’ll grow lighter again through virtue, com- 
ing to intellect and wisdom, and through wisdom again 
to That. This, then, is the life of gods, and of godlike and 
happy humans, | divesting oneself of all things here, a life 
that takes no pleasure in things here, an “escape of the 
alone to the alone (phugé monou pros monon).” 
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Commentary 


Chapter 1 


Plotinus begins with the familiar problem, how things with 
distinct parts may nonetheless be single entities: they are 
so “by unity,” whether they are substances or belonging to 
other (Aristotelian) categories. If their unity is removed, 
they dissolve into their lesser parts. Some have supposed 
that it is soul that unifies the composites, but soul too 
may be more or less unified, more or less real. She may 
give unity to the bodies she animates, but is not herself the 
principle of unity. 


1.1 All the things there are are so by virtue of unity: This 
aphorism expresses what at first seems to be a merely 
abstract truth (even one that is trivially true), or a merely 
verbal puzzle, but is the opening, riddling, statement of 
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Plotinus’ developed metaphysical system. It is premature 
to insist that “to hen” already signifies “the One” rather 
than “unity.” 


1.1-2 This applies both to things that are in the primary 
sense, and whatever is said to be “in them”: The distinc- 
tion isn’t clear in Armstrong (1, p. 303) or Gerson (2018, 
p. 882) who count the latter group as being “said to be 
among beings.” Hadot (1994, p. 69) is more likely cor- 
rect—though inexact—in speaking rather of “les étres 
qui sont dit étres par homonomie” (after Nicomachus of 
Gerasa’s Introduction to Arithmetic 1.2, pp. 2, 14, and IL3, 
pp. 4, 11, 13). It may be that the distinction is between 
real things (intelligible objects) and the merely phenom- 
enal and transient things of our ordinary experience (as 
perhaps it is in the next chapter of the treatise). But more 
likely the reference is to Aristotle’s talk of what is “in a 
subject” rather than being “said of it” (Categories 1a20; 
see Sorabji 2004, vol. 3, pp. 106-107): that is, to “things” 
(broadly speaking) in other categories than “substance” 
(qualities, locations, relations and the like): to be thus “in” 
a subject is to be dependent on it, rather than being simply 
localized in it, or vaguely counted “amongst” the things 
that are (“accidental” or “secondary” items: V1.3.2, 7). It 
is true that Plotinus does not go on to speak explicitly of 
unities in those other categories, except—but obscurely— 
magnitudes. He later (VI.1-3 [42-44]) sharply criticizes 
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Aristotle’s categories, preferring the five derived from 
Plato’s Sophist 254a—256e (see Evangeliou 1987; 1996), 
but this does not preclude his partial reminiscence of 
them here. 


1.3-8 There’s no army if it isn’t united, nor a chorus nor a 
herd that isn’t one: As usual, Plotinus takes his start from a 
familiar trope, recorded by Sextus Empiricus (1933, vol. 3, 
p. 53 [Against the Logicians 1, 101-103]; 1933, vol. 4, 
pp. 45-47 [Against the Physicists 1.79-85]). Sextus’s 
sources distinguished those compound entities that were 
held together by a single “hexis” (the bodies of plants and 
animals), those conjoined with a single “phusis” (cables, 
turrets, ships), and those merely composed of conjoined 
but separately existing elements (choruses, armies, herds). 
The question—how one thing can be composed from 
many—was of perennial interest, and one difficult to 
resolve on a merely material basis. Aristotle observes 
that the identity of a polis or of a chorus does not consist 
in its membership, but in its form—or rather in its goal: 
“for inasmuch as a state is a kind of partnership, and is 
in fact a partnership of citizens in a government, when 
the form of the government has been altered and is dif- 
ferent it would appear to follow that the state is no longer 
the same state, just as we say that a chorus which on one 
occasion acts a comedy and on another a tragedy is a dif- 
ferent chorus although it is often composed of the same 
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persons, and similarly with any other common whole or 
composite structure we say it is different if the form of its 
structure is different” (Politics 3.1276b1-10: 1995, p. 90). 
See also V.6 [34] 3, 37-38: if each element of an aggregate 
were not unified then there wouldn't even be an aggregate 
(so also Proclus Elements prop. 1: Dodds 1963, pp. 2-3). 
The issue is still with us: “it makes no sense to identify an 
organism over time with the materials that compose it, 
given that these are constantly being replenished by the 
whole. The constituents of an organism at any particular 
instant are only the temporary realization of the self- 
producing organizational unity of the whole” (Nicholson 
2018, p. 158). But how does this aggregate become a single 
thing? “What counts as one living being? In other words, 
what constitutes a discrete, cohesive, clearly delineated 
unit in the living world?” (Pradeu 2012, p. 2). What is “an 
organizational unity,” and why? 


1.7-8 Nor would there be a house or a ship that didn’t 
have their proper oneness: In V1.2 [43] 11, 16-17 he sug- 
gests that “an army or a chorus is no less of a being than 
a house, but is still less of a unit.” 


1.8-9 This also applies to continuous magnitudes: In the 
next chapter (VI.9.2, 13-14) Plotinus raises the question 
whether numbered sets are real apart from our counting 
their members. The same question could occur here: is he 
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speaking of an actual, naturally defined lump or region, 
or merely of something that we choose to measure: the 
stretch from one arbitrary point to another (and so clearly 
in the Aristotelian category of poson [quantity])? The 
unity of the latter (whether interpreted as “how much?” 
or “how many?”: see Lowe 2014, p. 79) is wholly dependent 
on our selection, but not so clearly of the former. See also 
V1.6.1, 16-20: an aggregate is composed of separate bits, 
and when these are separate it is the bits that exist, not 
the aggregate; if the original aggregate is to exist, all its 
parts must be directed toward unity (or the One). Lowe 
2014, p. 78 suggests that it is nonsense to say, for example, 
that one thing (for example, a wall) is also many things 
(bricks): rather the bricks compose the wall, but are not 
identical with it, even in aggregate: but where then does 
“the wall” come from except our judgement? When is a pile 
of stones suddenly a herm, or even a heap? The mention of 
continuous magnitudes (considered as material stuff) does 
raise a further question: granted that water, air, gold and 
the like are substances of a sort, how is it that we cannot 
identify particular waters, airs, golds and so on? We do 
not speak of “a gold” or of “many golds,” because gold is 
not—unless it is a collection of gold bits—countable in 
the way that houses or pebbles are. It is measurable, both 
comparatively and in artificial units such as grams (where 
a gram is defined as being one thousandth the weight of 
a physical prototype labelled as a kilogram in the charge 
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of the International Board of Weights and Measures). In 
short, some substances seem to exist without ever being 
one (or two or many), or being such only by our fiat. The 
most Plotinus agrees is that they have less being. 


1.10-14 The bodies of plants and animals, each being 
unified, lose their previous being when broken up into 
bits: Here too the breakage may be our merely verbal 
distinction between continuous sections, or more likely 
the pieces into which such bodies fall apart (or are anato- 
mized by a skilled butcher: see Plato Phaedrus 265d—266a 
on “cutting nature at the joints,” and “Chuang Tzu” on 
the skill of butcher Ting (Graham 2001, pp. 63—64: see 
Kirkland 2004, p. 34 on the probability that Chuang is 
a character in a text composed by one Kuo Hsiang in 
the third century CE). Unlike Plotinus we can also now 
identify the component cells and partners of any living 
plant or animal body: each eukaryotic cell itself contains 
elements with a distinct heredity, formed in an alliance 
of eubacteria and archaebacteria long ago; each multicel- 
lular body contains further partners, as well as the cells 
and networks grown from a single ovum: see Margulis 
and Sagan 1986. And our “microbiome” determines more 
than our physical health: “animals cannot be considered 
individuals by anatomical or physiological criteria because 
a diversity of symbionts are both present and functional 
in completing metabolic pathways and serving other 
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physiological functions” (Gilbert 2012; see also Rees 2018). 
What makes them one thing rather than an aggregate, or 
even a colony, remains an issue: “what counts as one living 
being? In other words, what constitutes a discrete, cohesive, 
clearly delineated unit in the living world?” The problem 
of individuation is effectively a problem of separation, 
or delineation, of the real: it consists of knowing how to 
determine the boundaries of the entities being described. 
It is the problem that is sometimes referred to as that of 
the “furniture of the world” (what counts as one thing, as 
one entity?), applied, in this case, to living things. At least 
in the domain of the living, an individual is never strictly 
indivisible—contrary to the etymology of the term “indi- 
vidual.” As a result, to understand what creates the unity 
of a living being consists of determining how it is the unity 
of a plurality, which is to say why, although it is formed of 
diverse partially isolatable constituents, the organism is 
still a unified whole. It is possible, for instance, to wonder 
what counts as “one” individual in a coral reef: “is a coral 
one single vast individual whose polyps (each little ‘tube’ 
topped with a mouth and tentacles) are so many ‘parts, 
or should each polyp be considered an ‘individual’? This 
example reveals that what biological individuation aims is 
to offer criteria that allow us to determine precisely what 
the boundaries of a living being are” (Pradeu 2012, p. 2). 
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1.14-17 Health is when the body is organized into one: 
Health and beauty alike are either the result of a real 
unification, or else, at least in the case of beauty, identical 
with unity (see 1.6.2, 22—24). Or at least we might suspect 
that ill health and ugliness, conversely, are the effect or 
outward sign of a failure to induce the body’s elements 
to serve a single purpose. It seems generally supposed 
(Armstrong, vol. 7, p. 303; Hadot 1994, p. 70; Gerson 
2018, p. 882) that “he tou henos... phusis” means “the 
nature of the One,” or “the nature of unity,” and that it is 
this nature that holds the parts together. I suggest instead 
that what is being proposed is that it is the nature of the 
one thing (in this case an animal body) that holds the 
parts together: Plotinus will indeed go on to suggest that 
such a nature, the form of the body, cannot do the job 
by itself, but he need not be assuming that already. The 
One, in any case, does not, in the developed account, have 
a nature—though Plotinus speaks, loosely, of the three 
hypostases as “in nature” and in ourselves (V.1.10, 4-7). 


1.17-20 Ifit is the soul that brings all these things together 
into unities ... is the soul herself “the One”?: That the soul 
makes, molds, shapes and organizes the bodily elements 
is a phrase echoing Plato Epinomis 981b8, 984c3—4. 
Plotinus here begins another trope, introducing other 
factors than bodily continuities and connections as expla- 
nations or explications of the unity of things that are 
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generally agreed to be distinct substances. Souls would 
not explain the unity, or purported unity, of particular 
inanimate objects—but perhaps such objects (blocks of 
stone or floods of water, say) are only units by courtesy, 
or by our own projections. Nilus the Scholastic put words 
into the mouth of a sculpture: “I laugh because I marvel 
how, put together out of all sorts of stones, I suddenly 
become a satyr”: Planudean Appendix (Greek Anthology 
bk. 16), epigram 247, quoted by Mathew 1963, p. 76). The 
stones become a statue by our projection—as we may 
also suspect the moving statues of Egyptian magic do 
(Asclepius 24: Copenhaver 1992, p. 81). But the suspicion 
may still arise, especially for moderns with fixed, material- 
ist assumptions, that the “souls” even of animate things 
are also no more than projections, ways we have found to 
imagine what it is to be a bat, a slug, a willow-tree. Weirdly, 
even our own souls, our own sense of identity, may be a 
fiction, and the only causally active things be elementary 
bodies (on one, broadly Epicurean, account) or the single 
inextricably connected somewhat that is the entire cos- 
mos (on another, broadly Stoic, version). Our real identity 
and unity as experiencing subjects, despite the manifest 
plurality and confusion of our bodily parts, is not easily 
incorporated in a fully materialist scheme. But neither 
is it an altogether easy thing to understand even in a 
more robust and non-materialist philosophy. Once Soul, 
or something very like Soul, is acknowledged as a real, 
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causally significant thing it becomes increasingly difficult 
to insist that it must be something that has been added, 
as it were, “from outside,” to a merely “material” universe. 
Plotinus (V1.7.11, 24—27) refers the “growth and formation 
of stones, the inner shaping of growing mountains” to “an 
animate expressed principle which creates them inwardly” 
(logou empsuchou demiourgountos). Modern panpsychists 
may be hesitant to think of statues, mountains, and stones 
as animate (doubting that there is any single animating 
principle in these—distinct from our projection—to make 
them genuine units), but are readier to acknowledge “soul” 
in the first “building blocks” of the material world (see 
Strawson 2006; 2006b; Goff 2017). These problems are 
also significant for the questions how and when a “bundle 
of cells” becomes a person—and the very importance of 
that question may suggest that “being an individual” (and 
especially a personal being) is an ethical judgment more 
than a metaphysical one—and that in turn may lead on 
to the Plotinian insistence on a teleological, value-loaded 


account of unity. 


1.20 the soul herself: The Greek term, psuché, is feminine 
in gender, and nous is masculine: the usual convention 
in English is to use neuter pronouns for both soul and 
intellect. I prefer to follow the French convention (see 
Hadot 1994, pp. 71, 76 et al.), though I acknowledge that 
this may sometimes grate. Plotinus is conscious of the 
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soul’s imagined gender (see V1.9.9, 31), though this is not 
emphasized even when he offers erotic metaphors for 
our conjunction with the One. That Soul is feminine and 
Intellect masculine does encourage an inaccurate and 
sometimes harmful stereotypy, as though women were 
more soulful and men more intellectual, or as though 
men should dominate women as intellect should domi- 
nate soul. These overtones do not seem to have had much 
influence on Plotinus himself, but their presence cannot 
be wholly ignored (see D’Arcy 1947). For further discus- 
sion see below, on 6.11. 


1.21 the soul provides other qualities to bodies: In the next 
(chronological) treatise V.1.2, 10-22 Plotinus describes how 
it is soul that supplies life to all that was otherwise only “a 
dead body, mere earth and water, or rather the darkness 
of matter or non-being and “that which the gods hate,” 
as the poet [that is, Homer, in Iliad 20.65, speaking of 
Hades] says” (V.1.2, 26-28: Gerson 2018, p. 535). This gift 
is twofold: on the one hand, without life matter is taken 
to be merely inert; on the other, it is in the experience of 
soul that the unseen comes to life and light. 


1.24-25 She is also focused on the form of humanity in 
making a human: See V1.7.6 for more details on the soul’s 
making something human. Are we to take “soul” to be 
a distinct animating principle, or is she no more than a 
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sense of self, somehow emergent from the consilience of 
bodily elements organized to survive (for a while) as a 
distinct and complex substance? Our modern assumption 
is always likely to be the latter, even if we are not wholly 
persuaded of the coherence of such metaphysical mate- 
rialism, and have no clear account of the mathematical 
transformations that turn material “objective” properties 
into mental “subjective” ones. Metaphysics aside, it may 
be easier to read Plotinus as offering a phenomenological 
description of our own experience of self, of unity, of 
identity. However it may have happened, “soulishness,” as 
it were, is an undeniable fact of life. It is fair to add that 
“it is very strange that thousands of men easily believe 
in atoms without having the slightest knowledge of the 
facts and calculations which confirm this hypothesis, 
while they decline to believe in their souls, of which, at 
all events, they know more than of atoms”: Lutoslawski 
1924, p. 149 (see also p. 58: “do you know more about 
atoms than about yourself?”). 


1.27-29 whatever has less being has less of unity, and what 
has more being has more: The notion that “existence” is all 
or nothing, so that there are no “degrees of existence,” is a 
familiar modern fiction. If being is always being something 
then we can reasonably think that something in process of 
development or aggregation is only on the way to its full 
being: it is not yet a tree, or a house, or a completed journey, 
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but neither is it wholly other than such a completed being. 
Aristotle’s account of kinésis (Physics 1.207a10—11) as “the 
actualization of what is (still) potentially so” is obscure, but 
not hopelessly so (see Ackrill 1965; Kosman 1969). Such 
processes involve a gradual coming-to-be of a looked-for 
goal. A pile of stones in motion may be no more than that 
(or at best, a budding avalanche), or else a building-soon- 
to-be. Such a building is more of a house or temple when 
it has a roof. At every stage of its progress, of course, it 
is already something—but it is not yet what it is yet to be. 


1.33 what is continuous is closer: This might raise a 
suspicion that it is sheer continuous stuff, the underlying 
“substance” (in the sense of “hypokeimenon”) of all things 
that is really unitary—not a notion that Plotinus will 
endorse. What the real being of things may be, whether 
it lies in what they are made of or in what they “do,” is 
more than a philosophical riddle. Consider the story 
Herodotus tells of Amasis, who made himself king of 
Egypt (Histories 2.172). Finding that the Egyptians despised 
him for his common birth, he had a foot-bath (in which 
the courtiers had vomited and pissed, as well as washing 
their feet) made into a golden statue, which they then 
worshipped. Pointing this out to them, he claimed that 
what mattered was the function, not the stuff. The story 
reverses a Hebraic argument, in which the prophet Isaiah 
(c. 760—c. 690 BCE) mocked those who cut down a tree 
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and shape it for different aims: “some of it he takes and 
warms himself; some he kindles and bakes bread on it; 
and some he makes into a god and prostrates himself, 
shaping it into an idol and bowing down before it” (Isaiah 
4415-16). The distinction, if there is one, between func- 


tion, form and unity, raises further questions. 


1.39-41 the soul is also many: Plotinus could have added 
(as he did later: V1.7.41, 22-26) that “know thyself” is 
“directed at those who because of their inner multiplicity 
have a job to count their parts, and to understand that they 
do not know, either entirely or at all, how many parts and 
what kind of parts they have, nor what rules over them, 
or in what respect they are themselves” (Gerson 2018, 
p. 849). Why does he allow here that the soul “has no 
parts”? Plato’s argument, after all, was precisely that the 
soul—or at least the incarnate soul—was indeed divided, 
into desirous, spirited, and intellectual sections, with the 
first two actually or potentially at odds with the intel- 
lectual head. Either the suggestion that the soul has no 
parts is a conversational concession (“even if she had no 
parts—but we know that really she does”) or Plotinus is 
here speaking solely of the real soul, the one that existed 
and exists without her lesser companion—that alien soul 
wrapped round our real self (VI.4.14). Even that real self 
has distinguishable faculties—but why does that count 
against her unity? Isn't it exactly an argument for sucha 
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unity that the faculties all serve and feed into a single self 
or purpose? But at least this is not necessarily true: even 
our real selves may fail to reckon with the consequences 
of our reaching out to what we imagine we don't have, 
and so fall “into falsity, like things in a dream or water or 
a mirror” (III.6.7, 41-42). 


Chapter 2 


If being something requires that it be unified, perhaps what 
unifies is just that thing’s being, its substantial form? Being 
human and being one human are the same. But insofar as 
such a unified somewhat is also a composite whose very 
existence depends on those parts, what unifies it is not 
the same as its (composite) being. Nor can intellect be the 
principle of unity, as that is also composite (being both 
what thinks and what is thought). Its own unity depends on 
something else than its thinking. What makes for the unity 
of each particular thing, and of the whole of being, cannot 
itself be any particular thing, nor even the whole of being. 


2.1-2 Things that are one in a particular sense: Gerson 
2018, p. 883 interprets “ta kata meros hen” as “things which 
are partially a unity”; Armstrong (7, p. 307) as “things 
one as parts”; Hadot 1994, p. 73 “ceux qui sont ‘un’ d’une 
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manière particulière.” The last seems more likely (bearing 
in mind, for example, Aristotle’s usage at Nicomachean 
Ethics 6.1141a13, distinguishing those who are wise 
“holos,” and those wise only “kata meros,” as sculptor or 
painter). But the meaning is still obscure: things, perhaps, 
that are one in color, or size, or situation, as against those 
that are one “in substance”? But the contrast with “the 
whole being” is perhaps the clue. Granted that I have two 
hands, it is clear that each of those hands is one hand, 
and that the two together are one pair. But hands are of 
their nature composite of bones, muscles, sinews, skin 
and so forth, and they are also, of their nature, parts of 
a larger organism: a dead or amputated hand, incapable 
of grasping, gesturing, or caressing, is hardly a hand at 
all (Aristotle Politics 1.1253a20). Even a single human 
being is also essentially both composite, and bound up 
with a larger entity: to be human is to be a member of 
some community, and those willingly solitary are either 
beasts or gods (or more likely simply dead), as Aristotle 
declared (Politics 1.1253a29; see also Nicomachean Ethics 
9.1169b17—20). The being of all such entities lies in their 
being partial, and their unity, so far as they are each uni- 
fied, is therefore something different from their being. The 
whole being, which is to say the entire cosmos, is at least 
not itself dependent on any larger whole. 
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2.7 give a share to other things of both being such and 
such and so to the same extent being one: Armstrong (7, p. 
307) identifies this proposal with the familiar claim that 
intellect and being are (together) the single first principle 
(Origen fr. 7 = Proclus Platonic Theology 2.4, p. 31.16-17). 
Though Plotinus will reject the suggestion, it does remain 
the case that it is from the whole that particular things 
must take their nature and beginning: reality is not to be 
considered a chance composite, an aggregate of disparate 
entities (see Aristotle Metaphysics 12.1076a1—3). The same 
is true, in little, in any biological development: organisms 
are not jumbled together “as chance would have it,” but 
grow from a single source according to a single plan (see 
Aristotle On the Generation of Animals 1.722b22-25, 
rebutting the Empedoclean notion that a creature’s parts 
could come into being first and then be clumped together 
to form a working whole). Actually, it turns out that 
something rather like the Empedoclean story could be 
partly true: the cells of all eukaryotic organisms (like 
ourselves) are constituted by an ancient alliance between 
eubacteria and archaebacteria (prokaryotes belonging, 
despite superficial appearances, to two distinct kingdoms; 
see Margulis & Sagan 1986), but an Aristotelian could 
respond that such an alliance was possible only because 
the seemingly different sorts of creatures themselves had 


a common form and ancestry, and a common goal. 
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2.9 “human” and “one human” are the same: So Aristotle 
Metaphysics 10.1054a13-20, and 4.1003b25-27: Aristotle 
indicates that unity, like being, is transcategorial, and that 
“to be one is [simply] to be a particular thing” (a particular 
substance, a particular color-token, a particular location 
and so on). There may still be a central (“focal”) sense of 
“unity,” but there is nothing that all cases unambiguously 
share: see Owen 1960 on Aristotle’s use of “pros hen” 
formulations. 


2.12 Ifnumber is one of the things there are, clearly so is the 
One: This is an odd argument (even if it is one exploring 
an hypothesis that will very soon be rejected). Plotinus 
would agree, like any Platonist, that numbers are amongst 
the things that are, but not that the one is such a thing. 
Yet he does not clearly dispute the argument apparently 
here presented, as he would need to do if number is an 
existent thing, and the one is not. The quibble that number 
as such is not itself a form, whereas individual numbers 
are (there is, according to the friends of Forms, no Form of 
things that have an implicit order: Aristotle Nicomachean 
Ethics 1.1096a17-19) seems hardly relevant. But it may 
be enough that Plotinus often includes arguments, drawn 
from seminars, that he allows to lapse without explicit con- 
tradiction. An alternative translation (which is doubtfully 
permitted by the Greek) would run: “if there is a number 
of real things, it is clear there is also one thing.” That is, 
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either because the collection of so and so many things 
itself counts as one thing, or—more probably—because 
each of the things being counted must itself be a unit: if 
there are pebbles, then each of the pebbles must also be 
one pebble. 


2.13-14 if numbering is something the soul does... 
the one wouldn't be found amongst actual things: What 
(non-existent) unit does he intend here? One possibility 
is the imagined collection, which has no real limit. We 
don’t make things different by counting them together 
or apart—a mere numbered cluster of men or pebbles or 
leaves, counted together as they come, don’t constitute 
even as much ofa real unit as a chorus or an army, since 
there is no objective reason for stopping the count at one 
point or another (VI.6.16, 28-36). Alternatively, Plotinus 
may be raising a doubt even for the existence of a single 
unitary member of the numbered collection: if numbering 
is only something that we do, it is on the basis of arbitrarily 
composed measures: grams, or yards, or seconds. No such 
units have any real existence independent of particular 
cultural practices. 


2.19 Being human and being one are different: On the one 
hand, being a human is being unified under the guise of 
humanity. On the other, whatever makes her a unitary 
human cannot be simply her being human, as being 
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human necessarily involves a multiplicity of parts and 
functions. As Lowe argued (see 1.8—9 above) being a wall 
and being a collection, even an orderly collection, of bricks 
are not the same: to be a wall is to be something unitary, 
whereas the bricks are implicitly plural. Nor—as Plotinus 
further suggests—can it be simply the wall’s structure, 
its form, that guarantees its unity, as structures too are 
implicitly plural. 


2.24 Being has life and intellect: Like Hadot (1994, 
p. 76) I doubt that there is any good reason to follow Herder 
(and H-S, vol. 3, 273) in deleting “and intellect” (see also 
V4.2, 43-44). Plato makes the same point—that being is 
not lifeless and unintelligent—in Sophist 248e. That the 
cosmos itself or intelligible reality as a whole might be 
“inanimate” seems, to some, plainly ridiculous. “If there 
had not been something earthy in the Universe, there 
would not have been anything earthy in you; and if there 
had not been something fluid in the Universe, there would 
not have been anything fluid in you; and so likewise with 
air and fire. Hence, too, if there had not been some mind in 
the Universe, there would not have been any mind in you; 
but there is mind in you. And because of this the Universe 
is rational; and being rational, it is also God” (Sextus 
Empiricus, 1933, vol. 3, pp. 54-55 [Adv. Phys. 1.98—99]). 
Sextus himself, after recording this familiar argument, 
offered the counter that the cosmos is not muddy merely 
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because our feet are—but of course the cosmos at least 
includes the possibility of mud, and also of intelligence. 
It is at least odd to insist that life and intelligence are, in 
effect, unprecedented and alien intrusions. 


2.25-26 if being were intellect, it must be many, and 
still more if he embraces the forms: Forms, that is to say 
intelligible reality, cannot be thought to exist outside the 
intellect (V.5). If they did, then even the divine intellect 
could not compare his own understanding to the real truth, 
and so be assured of his own veracity. This is one point 
where Porphyry was initially unpersuaded by what seemed 
to him, as a student of Longinus (213-272), a mistaken 
doctrine (Life 2.18, 10-22). Plotinus asked Amelius, one 
of his older followers, to answer Porphyry’s objections, 
and after several exchanges Porphyry confessed his error. 


2.30 Each Form is composed of many: Each form is 
itself a structure (and so a manifold) and has intrinsic 
relationships with other forms: none can exist wholly by 
themselves. What then are the ultimate, uncompounded 
and independent monads? Are there any? 


2.32-36 The intellect cannot be the first... turns toward 
his beginning: How is it that Plotinus seems to say both 
that the best intellect doesn’t look outside himself, and that 
he must be thinking of what comes “before” him? What 
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would it be to “look outside”? Our own sensibility inclines 
us to expect that it is what is “outside” that is objectively 
real, as not being dependent on our thoughts or fancies. 
At the same time, we expect that we must be intellectu- 
ally receptive to the truth, to something that, again, does 
not depend on us. But in turning within we are to turn 
away from mere sense-impressions and direct our inner 
gaze to the reality, whatever it is, which is approached 
only “intellectually.” Contrary to our usual assumptions, 
it is our sense-impressions that divide us, each from each: 
the limited tranche of the world that I personally see, 
smell, touch, and hear is only my idiosyncratic refuge. 
The common world is one in which I am not the only 
center of experience, and where there are no privileged 
points, perspectives, scales, or—possibly—even periods. 
The one real world is for all, but we each turn aside into a 
private dream (Heraclitus DK22B89: Waterfield 2000, p. 
38). Turning “within” is to rediscover the waking world. 


2.35-36 Turning round on himself, he turns toward 
his beginning: It is in this turning that unity is to be 
found. How might we interpret this injunction? The 
claim throughout the Enneads is that Intellect, in gaz- 
ing toward the One, is filled with the manifold forms of 
being (for example, III.8.8, 31-38; V1.7.15; V.3 [49] 11). 
This is sometimes characterized as a sort of error, but 
also as the proper evolution of reality. Plotinus sees the 
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brutal Olympian fable of Ouranos, Kronos, and Zeus 
(see Hadot 1981) as a memorable record of a metaphysi- 
cal reality, with Kronos etymologized as koros (fullness) 
of nous (intellect): V.1.4, 8-10; V.1.7, 33ff.; see also V.9.8, 
8 and III.8.11, 38-41. Aristotle too supposed that such 
myths were “the remnants of philosophy that perished 
in the great disasters that have befallen mankind, and 
were recorded for their brevity and wit” (Aristotle, On 
Philosophy fr. 8 Rose: Ross 1952, p. 77 [fr. 10]). But myths 
and abstract metaphysics apart, what exactly is it that we 
are being advised to do? “Simply saying ‘turn your atten- 
tion to god’ actually achieves nothing of consequence 
unless one also explains how one turns one’s attention 
to god” (II.9.15, 33-34: Gerson 2018, p. 229)! Plotinus’ 
advice may be clearer to those who attempt to follow it. 
“Just shut your eyes, and change your way of looking, and 
wake up. Everyone has this ability, but few use it” (1.6.8, 
25-28: Gerson 2018, p. 101). As long as we perceive things 
piecemeal, as though they were disconnected bits, we do 
not see them whole: seeing them whole, we need to be 
conscious of their purpose in being. Better still, we need 
to be conscious of our own purpose in being, to withdraw 
from the phenomenal show, and wake up. Very briefly and 
intermittently we may then notice the whole that at once 
sustains us and is contained in that same glimpse of it. 
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2.44-47 The One will not be all things .. . nor is it being, 
for being is all things: This seems to be the crux of Plotinus’ 
divergence from older notions of the divine, and a point 
with which later Platonists were firmly agreed (as Proclus 
Elements Prop. 2: Dodds pp. 3-5). Whatever it is that 
explains existence cannot itself be any existent thing, 
even though all existent things must in some way take 
their being from it. Contrariwise, if the one were itself 
something plural it would need some focus for its own 
being, just as much as soul and intellect. On the other 
hand Plotinus elsewhere insists that the One is, after all, 
all things—but not any one of them (V.2.1, 1). There is no 
real contradiction here (pace Bales 1981; cf. Rosemann 
1996, pp. 70-71). The One is all things by being their source 
or principle, but is not itself any one existent thing. But it 
might be argued that Plotinus thereby makes it more dif- 
ficult to insist that being-as-such is not the one simply by 
itself “being all things.” The answer (or an answer) would 
be that the sheer multiplicity of being is not explained 
by the mere fact that something must be. “If any man 
thinks that he can think well enough how there should 
be nothing, I’ll engage that what he means by ‘nothing’ is 
as much something as anything that ever [he] thought of 
in his life; and I believe that if he knew what nothing was 
it would be intuitively evident to him that it could not be” 
(Edwards 1980, p. 203). Edwards went on to suggest that 
the Something that must be eternally and undeniably was 
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both “Space” and “the Mind of God.” But this argument, 
in addition to sounding as trivial as the suggestion that 
to be is always to be one, leaves too much unanswered. 
It does not fully explain why what actually exists should 
exist. The Truth, or being, or reality, whatever it may be, 
still needs a reason to be (and to be whatever it is)—and 
that reason is its need to be. 


Chapter 3 


The One, as the principle of unity in everything, cannot be 
classified or described, and so it is hard to talk about. We 
need to rely on intellect to help us look toward the goal of 
each thing and of the whole, but since this is other than 
any particular thing, or the whole, we cannot say that it 
is either moving or at rest, nor even attribute any causal 
power to it. 


3.1 So what would the One be, and what nature would 
it have?: Plotinus, it could not unreasonably be argued, 
is gradually, almost sneakily, sliding from familiar ques- 
tions—what constitutes anything as one thing rather than 
many—to the suggestion that there is something or a sort 
of something, here called “the One,” which is respon- 


sible for anything’s unitary status, or even its existence. 
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Whether and in what sense it could have “a nature,” seems 
moot, but the question posed here is simply what it is that 
makes for the unity (and so the being) of each thing and 
of all things. Why must we suppose that there is any such 
somewhat, rather than there being many different ways of 
achieving a unitary status, as there are also many different 
ways of being? Or even if “oneness” is somehow imputed 
in all those different ways, why must it have any sort of 
separate reality, any more than “Good” or “Real” (see 
Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 1.1096a—34; Metaphysics 
3.999a)? Meijer 1992, pp. 104—105 correctly identifies 
the teleological pursuit of the One that is responsible for 
greater unity in the pursuer. See also VI.2.11, 17-20: “to 
the extent that it obtains the Good it is to that extent 
one” (Gerson 2018, p. 694). Implicit in Plotinus’ exposition 
is—perhaps—an echo of Aristotle’s fourfold division of 
“explanation” (commonly and misleadingly called “Four 
Causes”: Physics 2.194b17-195a9). Aristotle too identified 
the importance of wholeness as necessary for true unity. 
“That which is whole and has a certain shape and form is 
one [that is, unitary] even more [than that which is one 
by continuity], especially if it is one by nature and not by 
force (like a thing made one by glue or a nail or a cord) 
and has within itself the cause of its being continuous” 
(Aristotle Metaphysics 10.1052a22-25). The merely mate- 
rial, connected stuff of things does not explain their unity, 
and neither does the Soul as an efficient cause, nor yet 
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the form integrated into the material: what is left is the 
goal, the final cause (so called). To be or become a unity 
is to have a single goal to which the manifold parts and 
functions are directed. “For all things their starting point 
(arche) is their goal (telos)” (II1.8.7, 17; see Perl 2007, p. 
36). As Aristotle said (Nicomachean Ethics 1.1094a1—3): 
“every craft, every technique, as well as act and purpose, 
seems to be reaching for some good, and so they call what 
everything reaches out for The Good.” It is often claimed 
that Aristotle relies (especially at Nicomachean Ethics 
1.1094a18) on a logical error—supposing that merely 
because everything desires some good there is therefore 
a good that everything desires. That does not seem to be 
his argument—nor is it Plotinus’. But it may still seem too 
quick a conclusion to hypothesize a single, transcendent 
Good as what makes for the unity of all particular things, 
and also of the whole cosmos. Does there need to be any 
identity between the goals of slug and cabbage, even if we 
agree that slugs and cabbages have goals of their own, and 
these are what define their particular beings and projects? 
There may be two plausible arguments for this, neither of 
which are explicitly stated in Plotinus’ treatises. Firstly, 
we can assume, and perhaps we must assume, that reality 
(not merely the actual cosmos but everything that is or 
might be) constitutes a unity: if it were not, then there 
could be no good reason to expect any mutual influence 
within an absolutely disjointed somewhat, no universal 
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sympathy (see IV.9.3, 8-9; see also Aristotle On Philosophy 
fr. 17: Ross 1952, p. 88). But if we must assume—and find 
our assumption regularly confirmed—that being is thus 
unified, we must also suppose that it has a single begin- 
ning. Soul may mediate this unity, and Form display it, 
but neither is, by itself, enough to be the First. Secondly, 
even if slug and cabbage, blackbird and worm, orca and 
seal are seemingly at odds, with distinct goals, they can 
none of them achieve such goals at the absolute expense 
of others: all of them, and all of us, once wakened to our 
actual situation, must acknowledge that we are all depen- 
dent on the health and beauty of the whole. Even at the 
level of material being there is a single goal that all of us 
are already reaching for, and must, even if here-now the 
play requires our partial opposition. “One should not be 
focused on one’s heart’s desires but on the whole universe” 
(11.9.9, 75-76: Gerson 2018, p. 222)—and that focus is 
already what permits the existence of the whole, and our 
partial, local, linear appreciation of it. “A single principle 
must make the universe a complex unitary living being, 
one from all” (II.3.7, 19-20: Gerson 2018, p. 152). 


3.1-3 It’s not surprising that this is difficult to say: See also 
V1.8.11, where Plotinus observes that there is no begin- 
ning nor explanation of what is itself the beginning and 
explanation of all things. We cannot classify or explain 
something without admitting that it is not itself the First. 
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3.3 But we can recognize it: Most commentators take 
“estin hemin gnosis eidesin epereidomene” as the claim 
that, however difficult it is to say what being and form 
may be, we do have some understanding of them, founded 
on the forms (Gerson 2018, p. 885; Hadot 1994, p. 78), 
which is lost as we approach “the formless.” Armstrong 
(7, p. 311: “but we do have a knowledge based upon the 
forms”) and MacKenna (p. 538: “but we have a way, an 
approach through the forms”) leave the issue unsettled, 
whether the possible knowledge is of being or of the One, 
but probably have knowledge of being in mind. But it 
seems odd to claim that the difficulty of speaking about 
being and form is soluble because we have an understand- 
ing founded on the forms, or because understanding is 
founded on the forms. Why, also, does the sentence begin 
with “but” if it is merely explaining why knowledge has 
to have forms for its object? Perhaps “gnosis” does after 
all refer to some understanding of the One, which takes 
its start from the forms? It seems possible to distinguish 
“gnosis,” which perhaps we could have, from “episteme,” 
which we cannot (though Plotinus does not consistently 
distinguish the terms): episteme consists in understanding 
the reasons why something is true, placing it within the 
context of “scientific law’; gnosis is rather how we might 
“know” a friend—being confronted by her inescapable 
reality, without any further scientific or even merely 
propositional “knowledge” (“connaitre” as distinct from 
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“savoir”: for some Hermetic and “Gnostic” parallels, see 
Zandee 1961; Burns 2010). See V.3.14, where Plotinus 
employs the analogy of one in the grip of a divine posses- 
sion, having some awareness that they have a god within, 


but no knowledge of what, or why. 


3.4 As the soul moves toward the formless, she cannot get 
any hold of it: This either explains, again, why a knowledge 
confined to the forms cannot get hold of what is beyond 
form, or else describes the process of abstraction, strip- 
ping, putting aside, that we are enjoined to undertake, 
moving on from images to their source and goal. “So the 
measured things are beautiful, whereas true beauty, the 
super-beautiful, is not measured ... The primary and 
what is primarily beautiful, therefore, is formless” (V1.7.33, 
19-23: Gerson 2018, p. 840). One problem for those 
attracted by the apophatic approach to ultimate realities, 
and especially for those who follow Plotinus in finding 
that reality, or at least its trace, within themselves, is that 
the story may mutate into a sort of exultant humanism: a 
divine spirit at war with whatever holds it back from the 


adventure, as Kazantzakis imagines: 


How can you reach the womb of the Abyss to 
make it fruitful? This cannot be expressed, can- 


not be narrowed into words, cannot be subjected 
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to laws; every man is completely free and has his 
own special liberation. No form of instruction 
exists, no Savior exists to open up the road. No 
road exists to be opened. Every person, ascending 
above and beyond his own head, escapes from 
his small brain, so crammed with perplexities. 
Within profound Silence, erect, fearless, in pain 
and in play, ascending ceaselessly from peak to 
peak, knowing that the height has no ending, sing 
this proud and magical incantation as you hang 


over the Abyss: 


I BELIEVE IN ONE GOD, DEFENDER OF THE BOR- 
DERS, OF DOUBLE DESCENT, MILITANT, SUFFERING, 
OF MIGHTY BUT NOT OF OMNIPOTENT POWERS, 
A WARRIOR AT THE FARTHEST FRONTIERS, COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF ALL THE LUMINOUS POW- 
ERS, THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE. I BELIEVE 
IN THE INNUMERABLE, THE EPHEMERAL MASKS 
WHICH GOD HAS ASSUMED THROUGHOUT THE 
CENTURIES, AND BEHIND HIS CEASELESS FLUX I 
DISCERN AN INDESTRUCTIBLE UNITY. I BELIEVE IN 
HIS SLEEPLESS AND VIOLENT STRUGGLE WHICH 
TAMES AND FRUCTIFIES THE EARTH AS THE LIFE- 


GIVING FOUNTAIN OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, AND 
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MEN. I BELIEVE IN MAN’S HEART, THAT EARTHEN 
THRESHING-FLOOR WHERE NIGHT AND DAY 
THE DEFENDER OF THE BORDERS FIGHTS WITH 
DEATH. O LORD, YOU SHOUT: “HELP ME! HELP 
ME!” YOU SHOUT, O LORD, AND I HEAR. WITHIN 
ME ALL FOREFATHERS AND ALL DESCENDANTS, 
ALL RACES AND ALL EARTH HEAR YOUR CRY 
WITH JOY AND TERROR. BLESSED BE ALL THOSE 
WHO HEAR AND RUSH TO FREE YOU, LORD, AND 
WHO SAY: “ONLY YOU AND I EXIST.” BLESSED BE 
ALL THOSE WHO FREE YOU AND BECOME UNITED 
WITH YOU, LORD, AND WHO SAY: “YOU AND I 
ARE ONE.” AND THRICE BLESSED BE THOSE WHO 
BEAR ON THEIR SHOULDERS AND DO NOT BUCKLE 
UNDER THIS GREAT, SUBLIME, AND TERRIFYING 
SECRET: THAT EVEN THIS ONE DOES NOT EXIST! 
(1960, pp. 130-131). 


Owens 2001 rightly dismisses the simple charge that 
Kazantzakis is a nihilist, pointing rather to the Plotinian 
origins of the declaration that “the One does not exist,” 
but perhaps neglects to notice that the Plotinian One is 


not human only, nor yet a “work in progress”! 


3.5 because she is not defined, nor can she be stamped, 
as it were, by a variegated stamp: Armstrong (7, p. 311) 
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allows “me” (not) to govern both horizesthai and hoin 
tupousthai, so that it is the One that is not defined nor 
stamped by a variegated stamp. It seems more plausible 
(as Gerson 2018, p. 885) that it is the Soul that is unable 
(exadunatousa) to comprehend the One and “as it were 
to be stamped”—as she might be by the sight of intel- 
ligible reality (see V1.7.15, 25-34). Whether it is the Soul 
(Gerson 2018, p. 885; Hadot 1994, p. 78) or her putative 
Object (Armstrong vol. 7, p. 311) that is “not defined” or 
“limited” is moot: more likely, it seems, the Soul. 


3.8-10 She comes down to the perceptible, and rests, as 
it were, on solid ground: See V1.7.15, 21-26 for another 
account of the fall away, suggesting that Intellect may tire 
of holding things together, and “made many out of the 
one power, so that it could bear it part by part” (Gerson 
2018, p. 821). The realm of being or Intellect, by contrast, 
is to be conceived as a living, richly varied sphere: “a thing 
that is all faces, shining with living faces” (V1.7.15, 25-26: 
Gerson 2018, p. 822). All points of view are equally pres- 
ent “There,” without conflict or dissension, despite their 
seeming opposition here. The implications of this for 
the seeming “problem of evil,” how to endure or enjoy 
or even excuse the manifold iniquities and horrors of 
earthly existence, is a topic too large to undertake here 
(see Enneads 11.9, 111.2-3; Torchia 1992; Mofor 2008). We 
are stuck, it seems, within a transitory copy ofthe cosmos 
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as it should be, because we could not bear any longer to 
see things whole and clearly: we have chosen, as it were, 
to sense only what is peculiar to ourselves, forgetting the 
whole picture, being “tired of being together” (IV.8.4, 11). 
The way back home is to begin to care for all children of 
the father whom we love: all souls are offspring of that 
father (11.9.16.7-10). 


3.10-11 vision tires of squinting at small things: Armstrong 
(7, p. 310-301) suggests that this is an echo of Numenius, 
who compared the effort to see the Good with trying to 
catch sight of a little boat far among the waves (fr. 2 [11L]: 
Petty pp. 4-5). Numenius of Apamea (see Sterling 2015) 
seems to have known the work of Philo of Alexandria, 
and was welcomed in Christian and Jewish circles for 
suggesting that “Plato was Moses speaking Greek” (fr. 8: 
Petty 2012, p. 19, from Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica 
11.527a14). On the possible track between Philo and 
Plotinus see Alekniene 2010b, Sterling 2015. But there is 
another, and more canonical, authority for moving from 
“small” to “large” things, in Socrates’ suggestion that the 
nature of Justice be sought in cities rather than individual 
persons (Plato Republic 2.368d), just as we would find it 
easier to read what is written in large letters than in small, 
a long way off. 
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3.11-13 she does not think that she yet has what she seeks 
nor that it [the One or the Good] is no different from what 
is being thought: Other translators (Armstrong 7, p. 311; 
Gerson 2018, p. 885; Hadot 1994, pp. 78-79, 139) take 
the last phrase (hoti tou nooumenou me heteron estin) as 
meaning that she (the soul) is indeed no different from the 
object or content of her thought, and that this is why she 
does not have what she seeks (since what is thought—that 
is, being—is not the one). But though intellect and being 
are inextricably conjoined (neither can be without the 
other), it does not follow that the soul is thus identical 
with what is thought: the soul, for better or worse, has a 
wider nature than intellect, and can, as it were, move up 
or down the scale. I take the phrase instead to be part of 
what the soul does not think: namely, that what she seeks 
is no different from what she grasps in thinking. She rec- 
ognizes, that is, that she hasn't grasped the one when she 
manages to internalize a vision of the whole. There is an 
analogy here with our recognition of a friend: we do not, 
and must not, suppose that the friend is nothing but what 
we ourselves conceive her to be, even if our conception is 


wholly clear and uncontaminated. 


3.26 we must gaze on the purest of all things with a pure 
intellect, with the first part of Intellect: At V.1.10, 13-14 
Plotinus more openly distinguishes the sort of intellect 
that reasons, and the sort that makes reasoning possible: 
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presumably it is this latter that here counts as the first 
part of intellect. What matters both for the object and 
the subject is that they be “pure” (katharos), indicating 
the same ascetic reality as “monos” in other passages (as, 
for example, V1.9.11, 51). It has been suggested that here 
and elsewhere Plotinus adopts a notion of Numenius 
(fr. 17: Petty 2012, pp. 28-29): that there are two sorts 
of intellect, and maybe even that the one does, in a way, 
“intelligize” (see V.4.2, 16—19). It seems more likely that he 
is only distinguishing an immediate grasp of reality from 
the more labored exploration that is the most our own 
intelligence can manage (and that is very nearly identical 
with the “higher” part of soul). 


3.37 precedes every thing and isn't itself anything that is: 
See Plato Republic 6.509b. It is unfortunately easy, even 
for Plotinus, to slip into speaking of the one as if it were 
one particular unusual and very powerful entity (see Perl 
200, p. 12). This may be especially true when devotees 
seek to emphasize their love for that One, as if it were 
especially lovable, gracious, wise and so on. These may 
be the properties of some very admirable being, but the 
one itself does not have any such properties as to make 
it one of any particular kind. It is not beautiful but the 
very source of beauty. 
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3.43 itself by itself, of one only form: See Plato Parmenides 
139b5; Symposium 211b. 


3.44-45 before all form, before motion, before rest: Being, 
motion, and rest are three of the “greatest kinds” identi- 
fied in Plato’s Sophist 254bc, and preferred by Plotinus to 
Aristotle’s categories (for the commentators’ discussion 
of these issues see Sorabji 2004, vol. 3, pp. 56-126). The 
other two are the same and the different. 


3.46 why is it not at rest, if it is not moving?: Even when we 
are speaking of finite things it does not always follow that 
a denial of one claim (that X is A) implies the assertion of 
another (that X is not-A): the point was made by Aristotle 
in discussing future contingencies (On Interpretation 
18b26-19a6). 


3.49-52 To offer an explanation isn’t to predicate some- 
thing incidentally of something, but rather of us: Lernould 
2010, p. 266 refers to the anonymous Commentary on 
Parmenides 4.12—5.2: “it is we who transfer onto Him 
our affections.” 
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Chapter 4 


We can have no demonstrative knowledge or even immedi- 
ate intuition of such a principle, but can hope to be illu- 
minated and enthused by it, as long as we aren't weighed 
down by sensory or intellectual impediments. It is always 
and everywhere present. 


4.1-3 A presence more powerful than demonstrative 
knowledge: “In the great period of medieval western theol- 
ogy, there was a well-established distinction between the 
ratio or discursive reason and the intellectus or spiritual 
understanding. ...A similar distinction is drawn by 
many of the Greek Fathers between dianoia and nous. 
To use the intellectus or spiritual nous in realms which 
the ratio is incapable of apprehending is not irrational or 
obscurantist, but the precise opposite. The obscurantist 
is the one who makes his ratio the measure of the divine 
realm, and who refuses to accept the possibility that there 
may be truths which the ratio cannot grasp. ... As I sit 
writing this article in North Oxford I can think of some 
persons in the university to whom the charge might 
apply” (Ware 1977, p. 50). Or as Blake put it: “reason, or 
the ratio of all we have already known, is not the same 
that it shall be when we know more. . . . [and] as none by 
travelling over known lands can find out the unknown, so 
from already acquired knowledge Man could not acquire 
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more: therefore an universal Poetic Genius exists” (1788: 
Blake 1966, pp. 97—98). 


4.6 argument is plural: That is, it involves premises 
grasped separately, perhaps even consecutively, and draws 
seemingly distinct conclusions from them, whether by 
deduction or by constructive development of a usable 
hypothesis to explain the data. The latter technique is 
supported by testing the hypotheses to destruction—the 
Socratic elenchus (see Plato Protagoras 354bc)—in the 
hope that there will at last be one hypothesis still upright 
(see Phaedo 107b). 


4.12 it’s not for speaking or writing: Quoting Plato Epistle 
7.341c5. This letter, though nowadays of disputed author- 
ship, was taken as defining Plato’s own account by most 
Platonists, insisting that enlightenment does not come 
merely from reading—or writing—books, and cannot 
itself be expressed in propositions. Even Intellect does 
not have propositions as the objects of his thought, but 
rather luminous images: “one should not believe that in 
the intelligible world the gods, or ‘the super blissful beings’ 
who are there, see axioms, but rather each of the things 
said to be in the intelligible world, which are beautiful 
images such as one might imagine there are in the soul 
of the wise man, images not drawn, but beings. For this 
reason, the ancients said that the Ideas are beings, that 
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is Substances” (V.8.5, 20—25: Gerson 2018, p. 616). And 
these too must be put aside in our approach to the one 
itself (VI.9.11). 


4.18-20 a lover resting in the beloved: See Mazur 2009 
on Plotinus’ use of this erotic metaphor. 


4.21 weighted down: John Smith (1660: Patrides 1969, 
p. 141) offered the engaging gloss about such souls that 
“like a Spider they may appear sometime moving up and 
down alofte in the aire, yet they (we?) do but sit in the 
loome, and move in that web of their own gross fansies, 
which they fasten and pin to some earthly thing or other.” 


4.22 not ascended in a pure state: The emphasis here is 
not that our intellect must ascend by his own power, with- 
out any company or assistance, as might be suggested by 
translating “monos” as “alone”: the point is rather that the 
intellect is not to be hindered by the unhelpful additions he 
acquired (perhaps) in his journey down into the world (see 
Clark 2017b). The Intellect goes up “alone,” perhaps, but only 
because not accompanied by the “other self” that had wound 
itself around him (see V1.4.14, 24-26; 1.2.6, 8-12). See also 
Proclus Elements prop. 209 (Dodds 1963, pp. 182—183): “[The 
soul] ascends by putting off all those faculties tending to 
temporal process with which it was invested in its descent, 
and becoming clean and bare (kathara kai gumne) of all such 
faculties as serve the uses of the process.” 
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Chapter 5 


The present discussion isn’t aimed at those who think 
that there are only material causes, without any ordering 
principles, but at those who think that Soul is enough by 
herself to explain unity and being. Soul gets her being, her 
reasoning and choosing, from intellect, in whom all truths 
are contained. This Intellect is himself plural, just as the 
propositions of a demonstrative science are part of the 
whole but also distinct parts. What is prior to Intellect, 
as the goal to which Intellect is gazing, is simple, but not 
as a point or unit is simple. 


5.1 Anyone who thinks that things happen by chance: 
Hadot 1994 (pp. 20, 86), suggests that Plotinus here begins 
again, with a second section of the treatise paralleling the 
first, as he also does in the next (chronological) treatise, 
“On the Three Principal Hypostases” V.1 [10]. 


5.1-4 Anyone who thinks that things are managed by 
chance... by material causes: See Aristotle Physics 
2.196a34 et al., Metaphysics 1.984b17, 10.1032a29. 


5.12-13 Once we've seen Intellect, as it were, as a sensible 
object: That Intellect is distinct from Soul, from our usual 
experience, is not simply the abstract conclusion of a 
reasoned argument, but itself an experience—though 
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one very unlike our perception of shape or color. Plotinus 
further explores the difference between Intellect and 
reasoned argument, and the analogy with immediate 
sense-perception, in V.5.1; V1.7.3 (see also Gurtler 1989, 
pp. 193-194). 


5.14 quiet Intellect and untroubled movement: See 
Parmenides DK28B1.29 (Sextus Empiricus 1933, vol. 
2, pp. 60-61 [Against the Logicians 1.111]: Waterfield 
2000, p. 57), and Parmenides DK28B8.4 (after Simplicius 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics): “what-is is unborn 
and imperishable, entire, alone of its kind, unshaken, and 
complete. It was not once nor will it be, since it is now, all 
together, single, and continuous” (Waterfield 2000, p. 59). 


5.23 neither one nor simple: Accepting Hadot’s correc- 
tion of the Oxford text (Hadot 1994, p. 66) from “hoti 
hen” (“that it is one”) to “hoti me hen” (“that is not one”). 


5.29 he dares to step away... from the one: “Dares”: the 
term is tolmésas. Tolma is also used for the soul’s will- 
ful descent into the material world (V.1.1, 4-5; V.2.2, 6). 
Plutarch records that the Pythagoreans called the num- 
ber one “Apollo” because of its rejection of plurality and 
because of the singleness of unity: see also V.5.6, 28-29; 
Numenius fr. 54: Petty 2012, pp. 96-97. The number 
two they called “Strife,” and “Daring” (tolma) (Isis and 
Osiris 381F [ch. 75]: 1936, vol. 5, pp. 177-179). On the 
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other hand, Plotinus criticized “Gnostics” for imagining 
that the material world is a product merely of such a fall 
(11.9.11, 19-22). See Rist 1965; Torchia 1992; Bowe 1998. 
Perhaps another gloss from Plutarch would have been 
more to Plotinus’ point: the indestructible divinity that 
undergoes transformations is known as Apollo (that is, 
a-polla, not many) in the Conflagration, and as Dionysus 
(or cognate identities) when he is rent apart and distributed 
“into winds, water, earth, stars, plants and animals” (De 
Ei 9.388e, Linforth 1941, pp. 317-318). 


5.31 no name is truly appropriate: See also V.3.13, after 
Plato Republic 6.509b9: what is beyond the majesty of 
Intellect “has no name.” V.5.6 emphasizes again that the 
One, as the source of all things, cannot itself be such a 
thing. “Ihe Dao that can be told is not the eternal Dao. 
The names that can be named are not eternal names. 
Without name, heaven and earth’s beginning; with name, 
the myriad beings’ mother” (Sabbadini 2013: see Kirkland 
2004, pp. 53-55 on the origins of the text we know as Tao 
Te Ching in the work of Wang Pi [226-249 CEJ). 


5.42 we dont mean it is a point or a unit: The choice of 
“semeion” (marker) to mean “point” is itself significant. 
A strict mathematical point cannot be graphically rep- 
resented (as any such so-called point would occupy some 
space). The best we can do is indicate the non-dimensional, 
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hypothesized somewhat. A line, likewise, is not best 
conceived as a collection of such imagined “points” that 
somehow add up to a length despite themselves having 
no dimension: the points are only the infinitely many 
possible divisors of such a line. The One is also not a 
“unit”: not, that is, one individual unit of many actual 
or possible units, even one that cannot be disassembled, 
while still being, in a way, representable, in imagination, 
as “one alone” (monos), without encumbrance or addition. 


5.45-46 avoiding plurality and division: Elsewhere 
Plotinus uses the notion of a circle’s center to suggest 
the nature of the one’s relationship to what is, and to 
our experience of what is, and to the proper project of 
philosophy (see V1.9.8, 20). Intellect dances around the 
One, and Soul around Intellect (1.8.2, 23—32, after Plato, 
Epistle 2.3126). 


Chapter 6 


The One, as the principle of all things, is infinite in power— 
not in size, since it has no magnitude, nor can it be broken 
down into parts. Nor does it need anything, not even thought 
or any consciousness of itself. Nor does it do itself good, but 
is good only for what others have any sort of being. 
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6.1-2 how is it to be connected to thought?: “Thought,” 
for want of any clearer term, translates noesis, which is 
the activity appropriate to nous, intellect. It is neither 
propositional nor linear. Plotinus also poses the problem in 
III.8.9, 22—23: “if knowledge (gnosis) of other things comes 
about by means of Intellect and it is by Intellect that we 
are able to know Intellect, with what sort of concentrated 
apprehension will that be seized which transcends the 
nature of Intellect?” (Gerson 2018, p. 365). The question 
is not merely metaphysical, but practical, repeated, for 
example, at 1.3.1, 1-2: “what craft or procedure or prac- 
tice will lead us up to the place where we must journey?” 
(Gerson 2018, p. 64). 


6.2-3 as a unit or a point is seen as one: Hadot 1994, 
p. 91 cites Aristotle Metaphysics 1.986b23 for the verb 
“henisas,” and the claim that Xenophanes was the first 
exponent of the unity of all things (but not one whose 
theory Aristotle reckoned worth examining in detail). 


6.7 nor is it without parts by being the smallest possible 
thing: It hardly seems necessary to insist that the One is not 
an atom, nor even the smallest possible atom! But perhaps 
it could be urged that there is only one, indistinguishable 
and unbreakable somewhat, that weaves the entirety of 
visible nature: the physicist John Wheeler apparently pro- 
posed the notion to Richard Feynman, as an explanation 
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for the absolute similarity of all electrons and positrons 
everywhere: “I received a telephone call one day at the 
graduate college at Princeton from Professor Wheeler, in 
which he said, Feynman, I know why all electrons have 
the same charge and the same mass.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Because, they 
are all the same electron!’ And, then he explained on the 
telephone, ‘suppose that the world lines which we were 
ordinarily considering before in time and space—instead 
of only going up in time were a tremendous knot, and then, 
when we cut through the knot, by the plane corresponding 
to a fixed time, we would see many, many world lines and 
that would represent many electrons, except for one thing. 
If in one section this is an ordinary electron world line, 
in the section in which it reversed itself and is coming 
back from the future we have the wrong sign to the proper 
time—to the proper four velocities—and that’s equivalent 
to changing the sign of the charge, and, therefore, that part 
of a path would act like a positron.” (Feynman 1966). That 
particular story founders on the observation that there 
aren't as many observed positrons as electrons (perhaps, 
Wheeler suggested, they're “hidden away in the protons 
or something”). But the suggestion is at least a reminder 
that the functional identity of particles “everywhere” is a 
genuine puzzle: Epicurean atomies (which are very unlike 
our modern concept of atoms) come in all sorts of shapes 
and sizes, alike only in being without any internal gaps, 
and heading, mostly, in the same direction. Why would we 
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expect them to behave in the same way, however distant 
in a reality without boundaries? Platonism, at this point, 
seems more plausible: the phenomena which seem to us 
distinct are really no more than reflections of a unified 
reality without void or distance. Nothing is really far away 
from anything (IV.3.11, 22—23). 


6.10 not through their bulks: That such intelligible reali- 
ties are not material (and so have no bulk) is understood. 
“Greatness there is in terms of power (dunamis), whereas 
in the sensible world it is in terms of mass (onkos)” (11.9.17, 
10-11: Gerson 2018, p. 232). The distinction between bulk 
and power also appears in Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics 
10.1177b35-1178a2), where the point is that size is not 


the same as significance or power. 


6.11 He must be understood as infinite: Plotinus shifts, 
apparently without clear attention, between the neuter and 
the masculine form when referring to the One: in English, 
this might indicate that he is himself, understandably, 
uncertain whether “impersonal” or “personal” connota- 
tions are less misleading. What is “neuter” or “impersonal” 
may be conceived as more predictable, more determined, 
than is appropriate to the imagined source and goal of all 
things (see V1.8.16,1021-1022: “he is not as chance would 
have it, but the way he wants to be” [Gerson 2018, p. 281: 
reading “he,” as in the Greek, for “it”]). Its “personhood” 
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or “masculinity,” if this suggests an anthropomorphic 
deity, is also wholly misleading: the One is not one thing 
among many, and even the divine Intellect is only its 
“image” (eikön) in some very guarded sense (V.1.7, 1; see 
Bussanich 1988, p. 35; Emilsson 2007, pp. 25-26). This 
is an important issue, especially in later developments 
of Christian Platonism (see Gerson 2008). “To say ‘what’ 
something is, is to circumscribe that something in terms 
of essence or essential definition; to say ‘who’ is to speak, 
not of some ‘thing’ which can be defined in terms of its 
essence, but of some ‘one, an ultimately uncircumscribable 
and indefinable ‘who” (Rossi 2004, p. 79). The ambiguity 
is real, but perhaps the shift in grammatical gender does 
not, after all, have quite the connotation that it must in 
English and related tongues? In languages where nouns 
are reckoned “masculine,” “feminine” or “neither” in a 
formal sense there need be no affective associations. What 
would it mean for Greek speakers in the late third century 
CE, especially ones reared in a Coptic environment (see 
MacCoull 1999)? The likeliest account is that Plotinus 
was following Roman precedent, whether consciously 
or not: “the Latin word for ‘sky,’ caelum, is neuter. In 
four passages of Republican Latin, however, the noun is 
unambiguously construed in the masculine as caelus” ... 
in making the shift from neuter to masculine, Ennius 
emphatically identifies grammatical gender, like Varro, 
with sexual generation, and hence with biological sex” 
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(Corbeill 2015, p. 63). This particular case might be no 
more than an echo of the Greek (masculine) term for 
Heaven (Ouranos), which Plotinus also understands as 
an allegory ofthe One (see Hadot 1981). But Corbeill goes 
on to provide evidence, from epitaphs and from vulgar 
Latin, of “an innate Roman desire to anthropomorphize 
the world and its concepts” (Corbeill 2015, p. 65). So the 
shift from neuter to masculine, though it may not have 
quite the same resonance as it does in English, does still 
represent a covert insistence that the One is, however 
oddly, active. The occasional “masculinity” of the One (or 
rather of terms gesturing toward the One) may also hint 
at the bizarre reversal whereby a masculine Intellect is 
filled full, as it were impregnated, with intelligible real- 
ity (and so, mythologically, is represented as Kronos). 
Plutarch De Iside 368F (1936, pp. 106-107) suggests that 
the Egyptian Anubis seems to some to be Kronos: “hence 
he gives birth to everything from himself and conceives 
(kyön) everything within himself, thus gaining the name 
ofa dog (kyön).” 


6.11 He must be understood as infinite: Plato Parmenides 
137d-138d: having no parts the One cannot be encircled, 
nor have any beginning or end: it must be “infinite,” 
without form or boundary (apeiron), as it can neither be 
round nor straight. That he is thus “infinite” (apeiron) 
oddly represents him (or it) as somewhat the same as 
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“formless matter”: “how do we know that which in no 
way has encountered form? We know it by taking away 
all form” (1.8.9, 14—16), just as we should also “take away” 
everything en route to any recognition of the One. Neither 
Matter nor the One are ever visible, even to Intellect: the 
one holds Beauty or being before it, like a bulwark or a veil 
(1.6.9, 37-39), and Matter is concealed from us by “golden 
chains” (1.8.15, 24—29). Similarly, the one is dunamis 
panton, the power of all things (V.4.2, 39; III.8.10, 1; see 
Perl 1997), while matter is—more passively—“potentially” 
all things. The puzzle (that Matter and the One seem 
equally ineffable) is not simply one for Platonist meta- 
physicians: how do “mystics, who maintain the absolute 
incomprehensibility of the Deity, differ from Sceptics or 
Atheists, who assert, that the first cause of all is unknown 
and unintelligible?” (Hume 1993, p. 60). The answer may 
lie rather in our attitude than in any metaphysical claim 
(see Clark 2016b), but it is understandable that many have 
preferred to insist that the Deity have a definite character, 
such that it is distinct from other beings. Unfortunately, 
this means that the supposed Deity is merely one among 
many other possible beings, even if uniquely capable, and 
not identifiable with the one cause and goal of all things. 
Aristotle objected to the use of “apeiron” for being, as this, 
he thought, was more appropriate for matter, as the unde- 
fined and therefore unknowable potential for all things 
(Aristotle Physics 3.207a16—26). There is nothing so great, 
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he says, that you cannot get to the end of it: there is no 
actual infinite (Physics 3.207b29—30). Neither, accordingly, 
is the material universe, the cosmos, “infinite” (and indeed 
there are real difficulties with that idea even from a strictly 
astronomical viewpoint, notably the darkness of the night 
sky: see Jaki 1969 on Olbers’ Paradox and its cognates). An 
actual infinite, unconfined and unsurpassable, cannot be 
comprehended, precisely because comprehension explains 
and classifies. So someone wanting to contemplate that 
which transcends the intelligible will contemplate it by 
setting aside all that is intelligible, because while he learns 
that it exists by means of the intelligible, he learns the way 
in which it exists by setting the intelligible aside (V.5.6, 
20-23: Gerson 2018, p. 590). This translation is a good 
example of the contrast between Plotinus’ language and an 
adequate English version: Plotinus takes eleven short words 
to convey epigrammatically what his translators manage 
in twenty-four. That we may know that something exists 
without knowing what it is (Aristotle Posterior Analytics 
B.1, 89b24ff) may sound odd: how can we say something 
exists to which we can assign no name at all? In fact, 
Aristotle was clearly correct: we may know, for example, 
that “dark matter” exists without knowing whether it is 
a stuff, a force, or a mathematical fudge. The difference 
between such unknowns and the absolutely incomprehen- 
sible is that the former may eventually be understood in 
the context of a larger and more fundamental science, but 
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this distinction does not count against the latter’s strange 
reality. Why should we suppose that reality must bend to 
our comprehension? “I do not therefore conclude a thing 
to be absolutely invisible, because it is so to me... . . [and] 
dare not pronounce a thing to be nonsense because I do 
not understand it” (Berkeley 1950, p. 229). 


6.28-29 Being the most sufficient and self-sufficient of 
all things, he must also be the least in need: Aristotle 
Metaphysics 14.1091b16-18: “Now it is remarkable if that 
which is primary and eternal and supremely self-sufficient 
does not possess this very quality, viz. self-sufficiency and 
immunity, in a primary degree and as something good. 
Moreover, it is imperishable and self-sufficient for no other 
reason than because it is good” (see also Nicomachean 
Ethics 1.1097b7--8; Plato Philebus 20d3). That there is some 
one “thing,” the Good itself, that all things desire, is not a 
conclusion that Aristotle always finds acceptable: there are, 
on the contrary, many good things, of differing character 
and weight, that are desired. At most there is perhaps a 
hierarchy of goods, and those who pursue a lesser good do, 
without understanding, also serve a higher (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1.1094a6-16). On the other hand, perhaps it does 
make sense to suspect that all these differing goals really 
mirror or embody the one good: “for perhaps they aren’t 
pursuing what they think or what they would say, but the 
very same: for everything has by nature something of the 
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divine” (Nicomachean Ethics 7.1153b31—2). What it is that 
would thus satisfy every possible aspiration, and in which 
every identity is at once transcended and confirmed is a 
practical as well as a metaphysical problem. 


6.30 nor has it any place: To be in one place, after all, is 
not to be in another (see V.1.2, 33-34). So also in Hebrew 
philosophy: “why is God called ‘the Place’ (kamagom)? 
Because the universe is located in Him, not He in the 
universe”: [Midrash] Genesis R.68: Maccoby 2002, p. 24. 


6.32 anything that needs a foundation is lifeless: This 
seems an exaggerated claim: even living things—except 
perhaps the stars—need some sort of element to rest on, 
whether that be earth, air or water. But perhaps this is 
because their bodies are not essentially living: insofar as 
they are animated they can be made to clamber or fly 
or swim against their bodily direction—a direction (on 
Aristotelian terms toward the center of the cosmos) which 


becomes at once a compulsion when they are inanimate. 


6.33 through whom they exist: See Acts 17.28, possibly 
after Epimenides: “for in him we live and move and 
have our being.” The source in Epimenides’ Cretica (as a 
poem supposedly composed by Minos) is attested only 
in later commentaries, drawing on the work of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (dd. 428 CE). See Rendell Harris 1906; 
Kaczynska 2016. 
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6.33-34 other things... have a place to which they are 
assigned: So 111.2.17, 22-24: “there is a place for each, one 
for the good man and one that fits the bad man” (Gerson 
2018, p. 271). 


6.44 what would he be thinking? Himself?: Aristotle’s 
dictum was that God can only be thinking of Himself 
(Aristotle Metaphysics 9.1074b15-1075a12). A god like that, 
the author of the Magna Moralia insisted, would be ridicu- 
lous: “whoever is preoccupied with himself is counted as 
insensible” (ps-Aristotle Magna Moralia 1213b12-15). 
Plotinus’ argument here is rather that such a God would 
need to be thinking so as to acknowledge his own being, 
and that this can only, at best, be a description of the 
divine Intellect as he is focused on the One beyond. Even 
though there is no chronological priority, the dependence 
of the Intellect on what is ontologically prior marks it as 
both plural and, precisely, dependent. But the argument 
from insensibility has an echo in Plotinus’ account of the 
Fall: the really self-willed bury their heads in the soil, like 
plants, to avoid all appreciation of the Other (V.2.2, 5-7, 
after Aristotle Parts of Animals 4.686b35—687a3)! The 
Good cannot be properly conceived, even in intellectual 
and metaphorical mode, as something wholly self-enclosed 
(see also Heraclitus DK22B89). 
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6.50-52 you shouldn't even speak of it as present to itself: 
The One cannot be said to be in anything else, nor even 
in itself (Plato Parmenides 138ab), as it would then be 
plural. Our own glad, or tortured, consciousness of our 
own being involves us in plurality: only in occasional 
activity, like a great dancer’s, do we find it possible to be 
“unselfconscious.” “The purpose of the dancer is focused 
on something else, but his limbs are affected in a way that 
follows from the dance” (TV.4.33, 17-19: Gerson 2018, p. 
454; see also III.2.16, 23-27). Dancers, that is, may some- 
times attain an echo of the dance of nature, in which every 
part is adjusted, without premeditation, to the movement 
of the whole: Theophrastus seems to have proposed this 
image in opposition to the more rigid Aristotelian scheme, 
in which each element is only secure in its own proper 
place: see Sorabji 1988, pp. 202—204. The dance of nature 
may also be conceived as a constant transformation of one 
apparent thing into another, as “Chuang Tzu” suggested: 
“If today a master swordsmith were smelting metal, and 
the metal should jump up and say, ‘I insist on being made 
into an Excalibur, the swordsmith would surely think it 
metal with a curse on it. If now having once happened 
on the shape of a man I were to say TIl be a man, noth- 
ing but a man” he that fashions and transforms us would 
surely think me a baleful sort of man. Now if once and 
for all I think of heaven and earth as a vast foundry and 
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the master and transformer as a master smith, wherever I 
am going why should I object?” (Graham 2001, p. 88). That 
transformation is also indicated by Plotinus in consider- 
ing the apparent evils of this world here: “eating of each 
other is necessary. These transformations of one animal 
to another come about because they would be unable to 
continue on in existence the way they are, even if no one 
were to kill them. And if at the time they leave the world, 
they leave it in such a way that others find some use for 
them, why must we begrudge that? What does it matter 
if they are consumed to be born as other living things?” 
(III.2.15, 18-22: Gerson 2018, p. 267). Plotinus himself, 
incidentally, declined to eat the flesh even of domestic 
animals, let alone such “medicines” as doctors of the day 
devised from the flesh of wild things (Life 2, 4—6; see also 
Porphyry 2000). 


6.54 thought does not itself think: See also V1.7.37, 16: 
thought does not itself think, any more than movement is 
in motion. This may be a truism: obviously, we suppose, 
the abstract activity, whatever it may be, does not itself 
engage in that same activity. But that truism is unhelpful 
here, if the point is to explain why a real somewhat (even a 
somewhat that lies beyond intellect and being) cannot be 
said either to think or to be thoughtless. Aristotle identified 
God with the activity of intellectual enjoyment (Metaphysics 
12.1072b13f), and thereby suggested that we can participate, 
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if only briefly, in that divine life when we engage in theöria, 
when we enjoy unchanging truths (Nicomachean Ethics 
10.1177b26—34). But what is this “thought” (noesis) that 
is left when we remove the thinking (to noein) and the 
co-presence (to suneinai)? Thinking sensibilia away, and 
even thinking away our grasp of mathematical or other 
intellectual truth, may seem possible: it is, in a way, the 
same exercise as Descartes attempted in seeking to uncover 
what alone remained when every dubitable or adventitious 
property was left out of account. But how can we think 
away thinking (for the One, and our occasional condition, 
“does not even think that it is not thinking”: V1.7.35, 45: 
Gerson 2018, p. 843), except perhaps by the weird fantasy 
of dedicated materialists who seek to explain all seeming 
consciousness as a delusion or semantic error. In a purely 
material world—imagined of set purpose as one stripped 
of all phenomenal realities—there is no principled way of 
reintroducing the phenomena, nor the soul that perceives 
them. As Plotinus writes in the very next treatise, on the 
three principal hypostases, before Soul’s indwelling there 
was only “a dead body, mere earth and water, or rather the 
darkness of matter or non-being and ‘that which the gods 
hate, as the poet says” (V.1.2, 16-18, citing Homer Iliad 
20.65 speaking of Hades, the Unseen: Gerson 2018, p. 
535). How are we to become “unconscious” without being 
merely material? Oddly (to most Western readers) Indian 
philosophers and practitioners seem to have reached a 
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similar-seeming conclusion: “dreamless sleep” (susupti) 
is a higher and more reliable condition than either dream 
or waking (Zimmer 1967, pp. 361-363). Dreamless sleep is 
also represented as prajna, and the third phoneme of the 
sacred syllable, AUM: “a knowledge beyond the binaries, 
a peaceful, pure bliss, a state where all duality is latent and 
inactive, where the mind does not get caught in the fetters 
of back and forth, this and that, mine and yours” (Williams 
2008). In both Brahmanic and Platonic theory, it should 
be added, there is a fourth state, the return (Turiya), the 
final integration of experience and action in which “the 
world which had existed in the jadgrat (waking) state, had 
somehow faded in the svapna (dream) state and had entirely 
disappeared in susupti, reappears” (Raveh 2008, p. 320; see 
also Okano 2015, setting Plotinus and Nishida in fruitful 
converse). But that is, for the moment, another story. 


Chapter 7 


Though we can have no definite notion of it, it is possible for 
some, as it were, to touch it, and perhaps bring something 
from the event as advice for others, as Minos did from his 
conversations with Zeus. In turning away from it (though 
it is always present) we turn away from ourselves, and 
forget who we are, and from whom we derive our being. 
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7.3 don't turn your thought outward: The waking world, 
as it seems to us, is full of sounds, colors, tastes and 
other impressions—all invented for us, though we do 
not usually notice this, by our own biological and per- 
sonal preconceptions. We may turn “within,” into what 
Upanishadic tradition identifies as the dream-world, to 
uncover there the ruling metaphors and images that—if 
we are very lucky—match the cosmic powers that generate 
all worlds: we can find those powers “in ourselves” and 
gradually polish and perfect them (1.6.9, 8-16) till they 
“come alive” (IV.3.11, 1-6); see Uzdavinys 2009. Islamic 
philosophy has a similar thought. Lachman 2011, p. 113 
suggests that Suhrawardi’s Hürgalya “is an objective 
inner world that, through prayer and meditation, one can 
‘travel’ in and within which one can encounter equally 
objective spiritual beings, much as the Hermeticists could 
journey inwardly through the planetary spheres, or the 
Egyptian initiate could travel through the underworld. 
Hürgalya is in essence identical to the realm of the Duat, 
and also to the inner realm within which the author of the 
Poimandres encountered Nous” (see further on Suhrawardi 
[1154-1191 CE] Corbin 1977, pp. 118-134). These aren’t 
merely “mystical” aberrations: how else might we describe 
the imaginative discipline that generates ideas of quarks, 
quantum mechanics, dark matter, and the multiverse? But 
in both Brahminical and Islamic tradition, this realm of 
images is not our resting place. We need to pass by the 
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images, into a presence that had been there all along, and 
that we can only talk about when we have already looked 
away. “This goal, an indescribable state of perfection, 
[Plotinus] achieved some four times while [Porphyry] was 
with him” (Life 23, 17: Gerson 2018, p. 35). 


7.5 present to anyone who can touch but not to one who 
can't: Plotinus here repeats the thought expressed in the 
immediately preceding treatise: I1.9.4, 24—27. “The cogni- 
tion or touching of the Good is the most important thing” 
(VL7.36, 4, after Plato Republic 505a2). Did Plotinus mean 
to suggest that there were souls incapable of touching the 
Good? He had earlier said rather that everyone had the 
ability but few use it (1.6.8, 27), and that, in a way, all we 
had to do was close our eyes and “wake up.” 


718-19 turn inward in all ways: Augustine Confessions 
7.10.16 acknowledges the advice thus to return into himself, 
with God as guide (See Sorabji 2004, vol. 1, pp. 324-328). 


7.21 ignore even himself: Plotinus seems to have lost his 
way in the sentence, exchanging masculine for feminine 
endings. The expected subject should be “Soul,” which 
would require the feminine “hauten” and “agnoesasan” 
rather than “agnoesanta.” Plotinus apparently shifts half 
way through to speaking of Intellect rather than the Soul, 
perhaps because it is Intellect that properly attends upon 
the One. 
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7.24 Minos, perhaps, experienced this: What connection 
can there be between the wordless recognition of the One 
and an understanding of the ways in which merely human 
beings should live together, and what limits they should 
accept on their own desires and actions? Here Plotinus 
seems to take it for granted that those who have “seen” 
the One (or the Good) are themselves made “good,” and 
also equipped to lay down laws for those who have not 
seen (and be trusted so to do). It is a familiar motif, which 
requires some further thought. Minos was the ancient king 
of Crete, according to Greek legend, and a son of Zeus. 
According to Plato (Laws 6.624b) the Cretans believed 
that “Minos used to go every ninth year to hold converse 
with his father Zeus, and that he was guided by his divine 
oracles in laying down the laws for [their] cities” (after 
Homer Odyssey 19.178-179). Plato—if he is the author 
of the Minos—takes care to insist that Minos was not, 
despite the Attic tragedians, a harsh and unjust man, but 
directly educated by Zeus himself (Minos 318e—320d). The 
distinction often drawn between the Hebraic reliance on 
“prophets” and a Hellenic insistence on being guided solely 
by “reason” is here thoroughly subverted. The Mosaic Law, 
similarly, was at once given by God and the proper object 
of rational enquiry. Minos’ wisdom was simultaneously 
the intuition of a “true philosopher” and a revelation 
from his God. O’Meara (2003, p. 74) suggests that Plato’s 
Minos simply repeats the instructions he has been given, 
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whereas Plotinus “makes laws, as ‘images’ (eidöla) of his 
communion with Zeus.” In this, Moses is perhaps more 
like Plato’s Minos, though later developments of the Law 
develop the instructions in apparently novel ways. That 
someone laid down the initial laws, whether of a particu- 
lar people or for humanity at large, seems to have been a 
common assumption, whether or not the legislator has 
a name (Lycurgus or Moses or Numa). Diodorus reports 
that “after the establishment of settled life in Egypt in 
early times, which took place, according to the mythical 
account, in the period of the gods and heroes, the first, 
they say, to persuade the multitudes to use written laws 
was Mneves, a man not only great of soul but also in his 
life the most public-spirited of all lawgivers whose names 
are recorded. According to the tradition he claimed that 
Hermes had given the laws to him, with the assurance that 
they would be the cause of great blessings, just as among 
the Greeks, they say, Minos did in Crete and Lycurgus 
among the Lacedaemonians, the former saying that he 
received his laws from Zeus and the latter his from Apollo. 
Also among several other peoples tradition says that this 
kind of a device was used and was the cause of much good 
to such as believed it. Thus it is recorded that among the 
Arians Zathraustes claimed that the Good Spirit gave 
him his laws, among the people known as the Getae who 
represent themselves to be immortal Zalmoxis asserted 
the same of their common goddess Hestia, and among the 
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Jews Moyses referred his laws to the god who is invoked 
as lao. They all did this either because they believed that 
a conception which would help humanity was marvellous 
and wholly divine, or because they held that the common 
crowd would be more likely to obey the laws if their gaze 
were directed towards the majesty and power of those to 
whom their laws were ascribed” (Diodorus, History, 1.94, 
1-2; see Assmann 2014, pp. 56-59 on the trope’s later his- 
tory). On the one hand such laws, being god-given, have 
more authority than any merely human arrangements 
(see Sophocles Antigone 450-460; Plato Apology 29d3-—4). 
On the other, they may be no more than guidelines for 
the mass of humanity without a direct intuition of God’s 
purposes. We can partly rely on such proverbial wisdom 
because so much of it originated in the words of an inspired 
prophet, or philosopher. Proverbs and folk-stories are “the 
remnants of philosophy that perished in the great disasters 
that have befallen mankind, and were recorded for their 
brevity and wit” (Aristotle, On Philosophy fr. 8 Rose: Ross 
1952, p. 77 [fr. 10]). Everything, so Aristotle insisted, has 
already been discovered, and forgotten, an infinite—or at 
least an indefinite—number of times (De Caelo 270b19-20, 
Meteorologica 339b27-8, Politics 7.1329b25—6). But we do 
need to read the proverbs and folk-stories carefully, given 
the manifold ways the stories may have been corrupted 


and their morals misunderstood. 
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7.26-27 he may reckon civil matters beneath him: See 
Plato Republic 7.519d4—6. At least one of Plotinus’ audi- 
tors, the senator Rogatianus, resigned all public office and 
even the management of his own property (Life 7, 31—47): 
Plotinus thought him a good example for philosophers, 
but not one that every would-be philosopher would fol- 
low. He himself asked the emperor Gallienus to rebuild a 
city of philosophers in Campania (Life 12), and would— 
presumably—have played some role in its governance. 
Later Platonists, like Plato himself (Republic 9.592b), 
thought the city was to be built within us, or in the “far 
west” of the imagination (Yates 1964, pp. 372, 394; see 
also Helm, 2002). Maybe so, but that need not prevent its 
being built, however clumsily, here. Plotinus’ city might 
not have been so firmly hierarchical as Plato's: an assembly 
of diverse citizens may achieve a better result than rule 
even by the selected few (V1.5.10; after Aristotle Politics 
3.1281a42-b2; though see also IV.4.17 for a more critical 
judgement on the possible follies of a popular assembly). 
Ousager 2004 provides a detailed study of what little can 
be inferred about Plotinus’ political theory. 


7.29 there is nothing it is outside: Quoting Plato 
Parmenides 138e4. 


7.29 present to everyone even if they don’t know it: 
“Everyone has this ability [to change their way of looking, 
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and wake up], but few use it” (1.6.8, 27: Gerson 2018, 
p. 101). So also in his metaphor of the chorus in the next 
chapter, contrasting those who look and do not look 
toward their leader. Plato declared that the soul which 
has never seen the truth can never pass into human 
form” (Phaedrus 249b3), from which it follows that all of 
us who are human have actually seen the truth (but then 
forgotten or neglected it). 


7.30 they run away from it, or rather from themselves: Plato 
describes the gradual decline of the illuminated soul as she 
forgets what once she had seen (Plato Phaedrus 248de), 
but here Plotinus envisages a more abrupt departure, as 
we “tire of being together” (IV.8.4, 11-12). When we “run 
away from ourselves” we do not usually imagine that the 
self from whom we run is still “there,” and the one that 
runs is no more than a shadow: it is a mere manner of 
speaking. Plotinus was unusual in thinking otherwise 
(IV.8.8, 1-3; see Rist 1967b, Bowe 1998). Suhrawardi, 
perhaps, held the same opinion. And as Julian of Norwich 
put it, “in every soul to be saved is a godly will that has 
never consented to sin” (Julian of Norwich 1966, p. 118). 


731-34 nor would a child recognize his father when beside 
himself. Zimmer 1967, pp. 5—8 records a Hindu folk-tale of 
a tiger cub brought up by goats, who is only with difficulty 
brought to realize his own real nature. 
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Chapter 8 


Either our soul is unified through attention to that One or 
she loses her unity, to become “a plural human being or 
a beast.” But since we arent entirely fallen away we can 
hope to center ourselves on the One, and so be separate no 
longer from each other. Reality is like a dance, in which the 
chorus, by looking toward its leader, can keep time. The 
One does not need us: we need it, both for our continued 
being, and for our well-being. 


8.1 except when she is deflected: Plato offers an account 
of the soul’s turmoil before she settles again into an 
orderly revolution and recovers her intelligence (Timaeus 
43d—44b). Proclus too offers circular motion as the best 
available description of the soul’s proper focus: “It is 
because of the circular revolutions of the heavens that 
generation returns in a circle upon itself and brings its 
unstable mutability into a definite cycle. If you divide 
bodiless things into soul and intellect, you will say that the 
circle has the character of intellect, the straight line that 
of Soul. This is why the Soul, as it reverts to Intellect, is 
said to move ina circle” (Proclus 1992, 147.12). I have dis- 
cussed the metaphor further in Clark 2016a, pp. 162-171, 
in the hope of showing how “circular reasoning,” properly 
understood, is not altogether a bad thing. 
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8.4-5 about a center, the one from which the circle gets 
its start: Only by constantly returning upon ourselves, 
revolving around the central axioms of our being, can we 
maintain any equanimity. A merely “linear” argument or 
progression is more like Brownian motion than a serious 
attempt at holding on to truth. Such an unfortunate either 
wanders helplessly from one state to another, or else loses 
all confidence in reasoning. “When a simple man who has 
no skill in dialectics believes an argument to be true which 
he afterwards imagines to be false, whether really false or 
not, and then another and another, he has no longer any 
faith left, and great disputers, as you know, come to think 
at last that they have grown to be the wisest of mankind; 
for they alone perceive the utter unsoundness and insta- 
bility of all arguments, or indeed, of all things, which, 
like the currents in the Euripus, are going up and down 
in never-ceasing ebb and flow” (Plato Phaedo 90b). The 
solution, or at least a possible solution, is to keep the faith, 
to remind ourselves of our beginnings. Like the statues of 
Daedalus our mere opinions are liable to run away from 
us unless they are fastened down (Plato Meno 97e—98a; 
see also Euthyphro 11c, where it is Socrates himself who 
sets them moving). 


8.7 as the souls of the gods do always: The obvious ref- 
erence here is to the stars, conceived as gods in eternal 
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circular motion. Some of us at least, so Plotinus suggested, 
are always already there: VI.4.14, 18—22. 


8.9-10 a multiple human being, or a beast: Plato envisages 
a soul’s occasional incarnation as a beast (Phaedrus 249b3), 
but what is envisaged here is rather the question Socrates 
raises earlier in the dialogue (Phaedrus 230ab), whether he 
himself is presently “a monster more complicated and more 
furious than Typhon, or a gentler and simpler creature, to 
whom a divine and quiet lot is given by nature” (see also 
Republic 9.588, where the soul [not, as some translators 
have it, “the mind”] is modelled as a composite creature 
like the Chimera, Scylla, or Cerberus, with all her parts at 
odds. Typhon was a legendary monster (Hesiod Theogony 
825-835) with many heads, the earth-born enemy of the 
Olympian gods. Most natural beasts are perhaps not quite 
as chimeric as we humans are ourselves. This plurality is 
perhaps compatible with the soul’s elements nonetheless 
having a single eventual goal, but our daily experience is 
rather of a disorderly array of goals and feelings, without 
any simple hint that they might be compossible. “It is not 
one and the same Goodness that always acts the Faculties 
of a Wicked man but as many several images and pictures 
of Goodness as a quick and working Fancy can represent 
to him; which so divide his affections that he is no One 
thing within himself, but tossed hither and thither by 
the most independent Principles & Imaginations that 
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may be. But a Good man hath singled out the Supreme 
Goodness, which by an Omnipotent sweetness draws 
all his affections after it” John Smith 1660, drawing on 
VL9.1: Patrides 1969, p. 172). Aristotle says the same: “the 
inferior man is not one but many, and on the same day 
is different and unstable” (Eudemian Ethics 1240b16-18; 
Nicomachean Ethics 8.1159b7-9). Our unity, and so our 
being, depends on our directing ourselves consistently, 
“for it is by choosing the good or ill that we are the sort of 
people we are” (Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 3.1112al-3). 

Two questions, at least, deserve further consid- 
erations. First, why does the descent to “beastliness” 
involve becoming “plural” in the sense that our fears 
and desires arise, as chance would have it, and without 
any overarching order? Second, what reason—especially 
if beastliness is indeed thus plural—might we have to 
think that all goals are after all compatible, that the wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together (Isaiah 11.6), and all (real) desires 
be satisfied, in heaven or in the One? The first question 
turns on popular conceptions of what “animals” are like: 
it may be that even a naturalistic conception of animal 
(or other) life can find more evidence of cooperation and 
symbiosis than is often thought (see Margulis & Sagan 
1986). The second is more difficult. “The universe can be 
seen to be not just one living being but many; so, insofar 
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as it is one, each is kept in being by the whole, but inso- 
far as it is many, when they come together they often do 
harm to each other by their difference” (IV.4.32, 33—36: 
Gerson 2018, p. 453). And can the “universe,” so called, 
actually be one living being? Can it even be a universe 
(see Jaki 1994)? Recent attempts to think through the 
implications of a fully atheistical cosmology give little 
hope either that things in general are anything more than 
variegated rubble, or that naturally evolved intelligence 
can find any permanently peaceful rapprochement. The 
biological world may not be merely a pitiless war of each 
against all, a violent zero-sum game none of us can win, 
but the “whole cosmos” (if there is such a whole) may be 
less forgiving. And even the most peaceable of us may be 
doomed always to be torn between entirely incompat- 
ible ideals and goals, as individuals and as communities. 
Plotinus, of course, hoped otherwise: we are at odds, with 
ourselves, each other and the natural world, because we 
have forgotten who and what we are. 


8.11-22 something else, in which all centers coincide: 
Ho (2015, pp. 151-159) queries Armstrong’s interpreta- 
tion of the image, and especially of the phrase “kata to 
heauton kentron” (vol. 7, p. 333), suggesting that he (and 
Hadot 1994, pp. 184-187) envisage two stages in progres- 
sive enlightenment: “in the first stage we ascend toward 
our own centers, and in the second stage we proceed to 
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ascend to the center of all things” (Ho 2015, p. 152). Ho 
suggests instead that there is no change in our nature: 
we are joined, through our own center, with the center 
of all things, and there is no need of any gradual ascent. 
What does this mean in practice? On one account we 
must first find our own centers, our own unifying goal, 
and only then be equipped to see the goal of all things, 
with which we must align our plan of life. We must, in 
Plotinus’ own last words, “try to elevate the god within 
[us] to the divine in the universe” (Life 2, 27-28: Gerson 
2018, p. 18: Plotinus himself said “you,” to his attendant 
friends). On the other, those centers, those seemingly 
different gods, are one: “we should not rely on our feet to 
get there,” nor carriage nor sea-going vessel, but only shut 
our eyes and see (1.6.8, 23-28). We find our own personal 
unity only in looking toward the One that is also the goal 
of all things. Gregory of Nyssa used the same image, as it 
were, in reverse: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord” (Psalm 117:26). “How does He come? He 
crosses over into human life, not by boat or by chariot, 
but through the incorruption of a Virgin”: Homily on the 
Nativity of Christ (Patrologia Greeca, XLVI, 1128A-1149C). 
We have no need to go ourselves, since He (the Word of 
God) has come to us. 


8.14-15 her ancient nature: See also V1.5.1, 16: “the 
ancient nature and the desire for the Good, which is the 
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desire for itself, really leads us to unity, and all nature 
hastens towards this, towards itself” (Gerson 2018, 
p. 760). The phrase, with various connotations, is found 
in Plato Symposium 192e9, Republic 10.611d2, Timaeus 
90d5; see IV.7.9, 28 for a description of what soul must 
be “originally.” There is at least a seeming congruence 
with a Buddhist riddle: “what is your original face, before 
your mother and father were born?” (Yampolsky 1967, 
pp. 110—111)—“before” (that is) the onset of duality, 
“before” you were isolated as a particular. 


8.21 centers of great circles: That is, of longitudinal circles, 
having the same centers as the sphere itself: Hadot 1994, 
p. 101 cites Geminos Introduction aux phenomenes V.70 
for the definition. 


8.23 coincide with the center of a sphere, and rest there: We 
all, as it were, at the circumference of a circle, are joined 
to the center by the radii (V.1.11, 4-13). Meijer (1992, 
pp. 242-245) discusses Plotinus’ use of the metaphor 
(drawing especially on V.1.11 and V1.8.18), suggesting that 
while the coincidence of the centers of circles is an image 
of the “mutual absorption of God and the soul,” the image 
of the radii allows the center to be “on its own,” and Other. 


8.31 nor separated from each other spatially: Bodies 
exclude each other, and are separated by distance: in the 
real world nothing is a long way off (IV.3.11, 21-23). This 
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turns out to be true even in the world described by physical 
science: quantum entanglement does not require “spooky 
action at a distance,” in Einstein’s disparaging phrase in 
1947 (cited by Bell 1987, p. 157). What appears to us as 
spread out spatially and temporally is only an image or 
reflection of the unified cosmos. What sort of differences 
are possible for the bodiless is unclear (as Sorabji 2004, 
vol. 3, pp. 370-372) but Plotinus is explicit that we shall 
be able to recognize our different friends “through their 
characters and the peculiarities of their behavior” (IV.4.5, 
20: Gerson 2018, p. 425). “For in the intelligible world all 
body is pure, and each is like an eye, and nothing is hid- 
den or fabricated” (TV.3.18, 21-22: Gerson 2018, p. 406). 
Saying so, of course, does not make this true, but perhaps 
it is enough to note that he expects souls, and intellects, to 
be differentiated by their particular outlook on reality—a 
reality that constitutes itself as all the different outlooks 
that there are, the sphere that is all faces, shining with 
living faces (V1.7.15, 25-26). 


8.35 That does not desire us: It is on this point that 
Christians especially have found pagan Platonism wanting, 
in denying God’s love for His creation. “We love because 
He first loved us” (I John 4.19). But the difference may be 
less than is commonly supposed. Even on the Christian 
(or more generally the Abrahamic) story God does not 
need His creation, nor any one of us: indeed Trinitarian 
doctrine in particular intimates that God was (or eternally 
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is) both Lover and Beloved before there were any finite, 
created beings. Conversely, the one to which Plotinus 
gestures “loves and cares for [his products] in the only 
metaphysically meaningful sense, in that he provides them 
with all that they are and have” (Perl 2007, p. 51). When 
Patrides (1969, p. 169) criticized John Smith for claiming 
that Plato had some notion of “Divine Love” (citing F. M. 
Cornford’s claim (Cornford 1957, p. 35) that pre-Christian 
Greeks had no notion of “‘over-flowing love,’ or love of any 
kind, prompting a god to make a world”), he was simply, 
along with Cornford, wrong (see Clark 2017a). Plotinus 
has exactly the notion John Smith emphasized: that the 
Divine Love “arises not from Indigency, as created love 
does, but out of Fulness and Redundancy” (Excellence 
and Nobleness of True Religion, 1660). 


8.39 singing in ranks about their leader: Armstrong 7, 
p. 333 translates “koruphaiön” as “conductor.” The term 
rather applies to the leader of the dance (Gerson 2018, 
p. 893), or perhaps to the musician sitting in the center of 
the dance, in the place of Apollo, “who sits in the center, 
on the navel of the earth, and is the interpreter of religion 
to all mankind” (Plato Republic 4.427c). Aristotle Politics 
3.1277a12 includes koruphaios among the dancers, along 
with parastateis, assistants, saying that their skills and 
virtues are not identical: which suggests that he is indeed 
the lead dancer. But see also Porphyry Life 22, 22, citing 
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the Delphic Oracle’s description of “Phoebus with flow- 
ing hair, singing in the midst of the Muses.” Lutoslawski 
1930, pp. 33-34 offers a lyrical codicil to the notion of 
the divine dance “transforming and glorifying the human 
body through rhythmic movement and expression.” 


8.40-45 it sings in time: Singing in time, or keeping 
the beat, is much more likely to be the thought, rather 
than “singing in tune,” as Armstrong vol. 7, p. 335 has 
it (which doesn’t depend on watching either the leader 
or the accompanist). West 1992, p. 46, says of the leader 
that “he gave the lead and did his best to keep his fellows 
to the proper rhythm, which they managed better when 
there were more of them. . . . [His] place was in the middle, 
while at the edges there might be two or three who could 
not sing at all, and who kept mum.” He cites Demosthenes 
(Against Meidias 60) as saying that “without the leader, 
the rest of the chorus is done for.” That the chorus keeps 
the beat is also what allows a tortoise to move through 
the dance without getting trampled (11.9.7, 36-40)! 


8.43 we aren't always turned toward him: It is interest- 
ing that Numenius (fr. 12, 16-20: Petty pp. 24-25) gives 
God the initiative here: “when God (that is, the divine 
Intellect or Demiurge) looks and turns himself toward 
each of us, it happens that bodies live and are sustained 
by the rays of God. But when God turns back towards his 
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own vantage point they are extinguished, while Intellect 
continues to live, enjoying a life of bliss.” This also echoes 
a Stoic opinion about the life God lives in the expected 
conflagration “when the world is dissolved and the gods 
have been blended together into one, when nature comes 
to a stop for a while” (Seneca Letters 9.16: Long & Sedley, 
1987, vol. 1, p. 277 [460]). In all three cases (Seneca, 
Numenius, Plotinus) this is more than abstract metaphys- 
ics: it is advice for life. 


8.44 the goal, our stopping point: See Plato Republic 
7.532e3, where the phrase denotes the end of dialectical 
argument, a vision of the truth for those escaped at last 
from the Cave. Plotinus also employs the metaphor of 
dance at IV.4.8, 45—49, where he emphasizes that the dance 
need not be one that comes to an end: rather it goes on 
forever, and is always complete without ever having been 
completed (see also III.3.16, 24—28: “the dancer is himself 
like life”). Further on such potentially unending energeiai: 
Aristotle Metaphysics 9.1048b15, Physics 3.202a22—b22 
(see also Kosman 1994). Plotinus (V1.1.16, 9-19) interprets 
kineseis, changes, as themselves energeiai, having no need 
of ending to be, at each moment, complete: walking to 
a particular destination may be completed only when 
we arrive; merely walking is always already complete. 
Discussion ofthe Aristotelian distinction, and Aristotle’s 
clumsiness in phrasing it, can be found in Sorabji 2004, 
pp. 61-68. 
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Chapter 9 


In this dance we come to rest, and are filled with God. 
Living thus is an activity of Intellect, generating gods in 
peaceful contact with the One. The Soul may fall away 
from this, seduced like the common Aphrodite away from 
her real being as the Heavenly Aphrodite. We can return 
to our origin, putting aside the flatteries and deceptions of 
this world, and so become pure light. “Whoever has seen,” 
he says, “knows what I mean.” 


9.4 for there is no physical bulk involved: It isn't, that is, 
something that can be diminished by losing parts of itself, 
since it has no parts (see V1.5.3: Ho 2015, pp. 124-125). 
Plotinus elsewhere uses metaphors from sunlight, scent, 
cold and heat, as being, as it were, “images” of their arche- 
types that do not—so Plotinus thought—diminish their 
sources (V.1.6, 29-38). The One itself is thus on display, 
as the “power of all things” (III.8.10, 1): not merely that all 
things have their origin in it, but that their several powers 
are the very energies of the one. So also Proclus (Elements 
prop. 26: Dodds 1963, p. 31): “every productive principle 
will imitate the one, the productive cause of the sum of 
things. .. . It follows that the productive principles remain 
undiminished by the production from them of second- 
ary existences.” The metaphors should not be expanded 
into a general notion of “emanation,” as though the One, 
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or the Divine intellect, or the Soul Herself are all, some- 
how constrained to give of themselves (by contrast with 
a supposedly “free” act of creation as imagined in the 
Abrahamic tradition; see Zimmerman 2013). The One is 
not constrained (V1.8.7, 44—47). 


99 we continue breathing and are kept safe: On the safety 
to be found in the one, see Proclus Elements prop. 13 
(Dodds 1963, pp. 15-17, 200). “Breathing” is perhaps some- 
thing more than a synonym for “living”: the breath that 
“surrounds our soul” moves in a circle (II.2.2, 21—-23)—a 
reference, perhaps, not to any theory of a pneumatic 
or astral self (as Gerson 2018, p. 144), but simply to the 
steady in and out breathing that is at the root of many 
contemplative practices. 


910 provides the resources for our chorus: “Chorégountos’— 
at least if it is right to hear an association, exactly, with 
a chorus—more easily refers to the one providing the 
resources for the drama, but Ho 2015, pp. 125-126 suggests 
rather that it refers back to the “koruphaios” (though he 
too takes this, misleadingly, to be the “conductor”). The 
repetition of the need to “turn” toward it does lend the 
connection some support: the one providing the resources 
is not an external paymaster, but, once again, “Apollo.” It 
may, of course, be that chorégein is no more here than a 
dead metaphor, and only indicates that the One “provides” 
what is needed. 
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9.14 running away to a place that is cleansed of evils: 
See also 1.3.4, 16-18: “there it remains still... no longer 
busying itself with many things, but having become one, 
it just looks” (Gerson 2018, p. 66). Modern moralists have 
generally been scornful of the suggestion that there may be 
One Good Thing—even the fixed enjoyment of unchanging 
beauty—for which everything else should or could be 
surrendered (as Matthew 13.46; see also Luke 10.42). 
Aristotle’s explicit statement that the contemplative life is 
the best, and that busying ourselves with the political or 
active life is an inferior substitute (as Nicomachean Ethics 
10.1177a12-1178a8; see also 1.1097b4—16, 1098a16—18) has 
been routinely disregarded. It is true that few of us, here 
and now, can shake free of these lesser commitments, but 
we should certainly wish to: the exercise of practical or 
political virtue requires that there are evils to be endured 
or conquered, when any genuinely virtuous person would 
wish that there weren’t—as the good doctor wishes not 
to have to exercise her skill (V1.8.5, 13-21; see Rist 1967, 
pp. 132-133). 


9.18-21 living there is an activity of Intellect, and that 
activity generates gods in peaceful contact with the One: 
That the activity of Intellect, unhampered enjoyment of 
the eternal, “generates gods” is a reminder that what the 
Intellect “conceives” are not propositions (V.8.5, 20—25) 
nor even abstract objects, but are themselves living and 
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generative presences: living images represented for us 
more earthbound souls by the statues and temples devised 
by the “wise men of old” to get our attention (IV.3.11; 
see further Asclepius 24: Copenhaver 1992, p. 81 on the 
practice of “animating” statues; Clark 2016, pp. 125-126). 
Justice, self-possession and virtue in general are elsewhere 
themselves identified as activities of the intellect (V1.2.18, 
15-17) and so not themselves primary realities. “Beauty” 
is almost another word for Being or Intellect itself. Other 
realities conceived in Intellect include the “greatest kinds” 
of Plato’s Sophist: the same, the other, rest, and change (on 
which see VI.1-V1.3), and also all the real forms of “the 
human and every other living thing” (V1.2.22, 45-47). 
These forms are not something created: “for clearly the 
thought of a horse was there already, if indeed he wanted 
to produce a horse” (V1.7.8.6-7: Gerson 2018, p. 812). The 
thought is congruent with mainstream Christian theology: 
the Word (the second person of the Divine Trinity) cannot 
be created by God’s will and reason, since it is itself God’s 
Will and Reason: “how can the Logos, being the Counsel 
and Will of the Father, come into being Himself by an 
act of will and purpose?” (Athanasius Against the Arians 
3.64: Prestige 1952, p. 151; see Clark 1991, pp. 9-81). There 
was a similar dispute about the createdness or otherwise 
of the Koran: the Abbasid caliphs, like some Byzantine 
emperors, preferred to believe that the Logos—and so 
the Law—was a created thing, and therefore might be 
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malleable to suit political convenience (Mortimer 1982, 
p. 51). Both Christian and Muslim orthodoxy has insisted 
otherwise: that the Word (whether that is a book or a per- 
son) is eternal. Christians have generally insisted that it is 
only the Form of Humanity that is implicit in that Word, 
but it is at least difficult to see how there could be sucha 
form without the concomitant and supportive presence 
of the whole terrestrial biosphere! For most moderns it 
may be no more than an historical oddity that Plato has 
been said to have founded his notion of the Forms on 
religious conceptions of the presence, say, of Dionysos in 
his devotees (Cornford 1912, pp. 253-261), and that those 
same Forms became, in later Neo-Platonic and Abrahamic 
speculation, angels, and archangels (see Hedley 2008, 
p. 211, after Suhrawardi). But this is exactly what they 
always were: the oddity has been the assumption that 
reality could be only a set of propositions, or “everything 
that is the case.” When Naydler distinguishes “Egyptian” 
and “Platonic” thought he makes an understandable error, 
confusing the original Platonic vision with later, merely 
abstract rationalizations: “the concept of the First Time 
is comparable to that of the realm of being in which the 
Platonic Ideas exist. In Egyptian thought, though, it is not 
abstract ideas that are to be found here, but living gods 
and archetypal relationships that obtain among them. The 
First Time is the realm of metaphysical realities conceived 
in terms of symbolic images and myths. These are the 
patterns that are reflected in the mundane world and that 
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need to be participated in if mundane events are to be 
filled with archetypal power” (Naydler 1996, p. 93, cited 
by Uzdavinys 2009, pp. 126—127. Precisely so. 


9.23 her good is there: See Plato Laws 4.715e8 “God, as 
old tradition tells, holdeth the beginning, the end, and 
the center of all things that exist”; 4.716c “God is the 
measure of all things.” 


9.24 a loss of wings: see Plato Phaedrus 248c8. We do 
not need entirely to lose our wings to lose their func- 
tion. Plotinus elsewhere describes “materialists” (chiefly 
Epicureans) as “flightless birds” (V.9.1, 9-11: ostriches 
rather than chickens). It is possible, that is, to have the 
original capacity to “fly,” but be too weighed down and 
forgetful actually to take flight. 


9.26 Love coupled with Souls in pictures and in stories: The 
best known such story is the fable of Eros and Psyche, in 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, or The Golden Ass, 4.28—6.24. 
The later transformations of that story, without any clear 
or consistent philosophical moral, are described by Carver 
2007, along with other features of the Metamorphoses. 
Apuleius is counted as a “middle Platonist,” with more 
magical and fabulous sympathies than modern critics 
generally approve. That his fictions were intended to have 
philosophical and religious morals is clear, but we lack the 
necessary context to glean more than the obvious from 
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them: as that the Soul needs to trust her divine suitor 
even before she has proof, or else must spend much labor 
on her return. 


9.30 a sort of courtesan: “Whore” (Armstrong 7, p. 337) 
is too pejorative: “hetairistheisa” indicates rather that 
she is employed as a companion for sensual comfort and 
conversation. If Plotinus has Apuleius’ story chiefly in 
mind (as seems likely) there may also be a memory that 
Aphrodite there plays the part of jealous and vindictive 
mother-in-law: is this what we may expect from the “com- 
mon” sort, or is it rather how the heavenly Aphrodite is 
bound to test the fallen soul before she can return? The 
allegory is further complicated by the note that every 
Soul is Aphrodite—and so Eros is both son and lover. 
These oddities do not (pace Armstrong, vol. 3, p. 176n1) 
suggest that Plotinus did not take myths seriously, but 
rather that he recognized them as deliberate and memo- 
rable riddles which were not be treated as simple allegories 
(see Brisson 2004). So Proclus: “it seems to me that the 
grim, monstrous, and unnatural character of poetic fic- 
tions moves the listener in every way to a search for the 
truth, and draws him towards the secret knowledge; it 
does not allow him, as would be the case with something 
that possessed a surface probability, to remain with the 
thoughts placed before him. It compels him instead to 
enter into the interior of the myths and to busy himself 
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with the thought which has been concealed out of sight, 
by the makers of myths and to ponder what kinds of 
natures and what great powers they introduced into the 
meaning of the myths and communicated to posterity by 
means of such symbols as these” (Proclus, Commentary 
on Republic 1.85.16, as translated by Coulter 1976, p. 57). 


9.32-34 the story of Aphrodite’s birthday: Plato Symposium 
203b; see III.5, 7-9 for a fuller, allegorical account of 
Plato’s—or Socrates’—fiction. 


9.34-35 a young girl feeling a beautiful love for her beauti- 
ful father: By one story Aphrodite was born of the severed 
testicles of Ouranos (Hesiod Theogony 191-206); a more 
decorous, Homeric, version has her as the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione (Iliad 5.370-371). I have not located any 
explicit allegorical interpretation for this story, but it would 
probably suggest that there is something of the One that 
escapes the effort of Nous to “cut it down to size”: the 
One has more potential than Intellect can ever appreciate 
(“the heart has its reasons of which reason knows noth- 
ing”: Pascal 1995, p. 127 [423]). Correspondingly, Zeus is 
the one of Kronos’ children who lives outside his Father, 
for a good purpose (so that there might be “a beautiful 
image of beauty and reality”), but himself bound to be 
surpassed by those offspring that have stayed “within,” the 
worlds that have not (yet or ever) had temporal expression 
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(V.8.12-13). Cf. Hermetic Corpus 5.9 (Copenhaver 1992, 
p. 20): “He is himself the things that are and those that 
are not. Those that are he has made visible; those that 
are not he holds within him.... There is nothing that he 
is not, for he also is all that is, and this is why he has all 
names, because they are of one father, and this is why he 
has no name, because he is father of them all.” The dis- 
tinction between the Heavenly (Ouranian) and Olympian 
(Common) Aphrodite is subverted in Plato’s story in 
The Symposium: the Ouranian, after all, is an untamed 
Titan, youngest sister of Kronos, while the Common is 
a part of the order ordained and maintained by Zeus. In 
either case it is striking that Plotinus moves so rapidly 
to considering the love of a daughter for her father, a 
love more usually associated with Athena’s love of Zeus 
than with Aphrodite (but of course Athena could not be 
expected ever to have been lured away). And the Ouranian 
Aphrodite’s separation from her father (Ouranos) is more 
dramatic. How Plotinus’ use of this story is connected 
with Gnostic myths of Sophia, her unresolved yearning 
for her Father, and the consequent emergence of a much 
inferior world (our own), is moot: at least we can say that 
Plotinus did not think that this world was a monstrous 
error (see 11.9.16). In the Gnostic versions, so far as we 
can unravel them, Sophia’s yearning for her Father is the 
beginning of a Fall (see Stead 1969): for Plotinus, it is the 
cause of the return. 
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9.35-37 she is deceived, as it were, by being courted: See 
also V.5.12, 37: as Armstrong vol. 7, p. 337 observes, in 
this later treatise it is the beauty of the intelligible world, 
not the merely sensible, that seduces her. This may also be 
the intention of the present passage: we are not required 
to suppose that the soul is diverted merely by sensual 
delights: being hooked on images, concepts, and ideologies 
is at least as dangerous. See V1.7.34, 30—35: the freed soul, 
once escaped from “bodily titillation,” despises what she 
earlier took pleasure in—offices, powers, riches, beauties, 
and demonstrative knowledge of whatever sort. 


9.38-39 she sets out again for her father, and prospers: See 
Plato Phaedrus 247d4 (Burnet): “by gazing upon truth [the 
soul] is nourished and made happy until the revolution 
brings it again to the same place. In the revolution [she] 
beholds absolute justice, temperance, and knowledge, 
not such knowledge as has a beginning and varies as it 
is associated with one or another of the things we call 
realities, but that which abides in the real eternal absolute.” 


943-44 they were not what is truly loved, nor our good, 
nor what we seek: See Plato Symposium 211e, dismissing 
all “mortal flummery” in favor of pure, cleansed, unmixed 
beauty. John Donne, in his youth, amused himself in a 
verse about his entirely earthly love, offering a descant 
to the Platonic vision: “I wonder, by my troth, what thou 
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and I Did, till we loved? Were we not weaned till then? 
But sucked on country pleasures, childishly? Or snorted 
we in the Seven Sleepers’ den? "Twas so; but this, all 
pleasures fancies be. If ever any beauty I did see, Which 
I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee” (“The Good 
Morrow”). Modern commentators and moralists are likely 
to read this as an entirely proper rebuttal of the Platonic 
wish to transcend or escape our merely bodily being: 
true felicity, they are inclined to hint, lies only in fearless 
bodily intimacy—a goal at least as unattainable for most of 
humanity as the philosopher’s, and more transient. It may 
after all be sensible to wonder whether such bodily delights 
are indeed only an image or a foretaste of something more 
enduring. This is not to despise the beauties we see here, 
but to allow them their proper place (see II.9.16, 40-57). 


946 whoever has seen, knows what I mean: The phrase— 
also used in 1.6.7, 2-3—is probably an echo of the 
Mysteries, indicating that there were some things not 
to be told, explicitly, to outsiders: “whoever has known 
initiation (teleten eiden) at Eleusis or has read what are 
called the Orphica knows what I mean” (Pausanias 1.37, 
4-5). See also Proclus Plat. Theol. TV.31.8-16 (Uzdavinys 
2005, p. 312): “the initiation does not happen through 
intellection and judgment, but through the silence which 


is unifying and is superior to every cognitive activity.” 
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Ho 2015, p. 20 notes that the tenses used emphasize that 
experience precedes discourse. This is not an unusual 
claim: Aristotle himself said as much: there are some 
things one needs to suffer rather than to learn (Aristotle 
On Philosophy fr. 15: Ross 1952, p. 87). 


9.53 we must hurry away there: Or perhaps be carried: 
“up to then he thinks, carried along in a way by the wave 
of the intellect, and in a way raised up high by it, puffed up 
in a way, he sees suddenly without seeing how” (V1.7.36, 
17-20: Gerson 2018, p. 843—though it is the intellect 
that is “puffed up” or “swollen” not the spectator himself: 
Armstrong vol. 7, p. 201 has a better tone: “one is carried 
out of it [the intelligible] by the surge of the wave of intel- 
lect itself and lifted on high by a kind of swell”). 


9.59 having become or rather being a god: See 1.2.6, 2-3; 
1.6.9, 33-34. “Becoming a god” (or realizing that one 
already is a god) is a constantly reiterated theme in pagan 
and Abrahamic thought. “We ought to fly away from earth 
to heaven as quickly as we can; and to fly away means to 
become like God, as far as this is possible; and to become 
like him, means to become holy, just, and wise,” so Socrates 
insists to Theaetetus (Plato Theaetetus 176a). And this is 
why God’s Word became human, so that human beings 
could become divine (see, for example, Athanasius On 
Incarnation [written c. 318 CE], 54.3. Biblical proof-texts 
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for the patristic doctrine include Genesis 1:27, Psalms 
82:6 and 8:4—5, 2 Peter 1:4, I John 3:2, Hebrews 2:5-9, and 
Revelation 2—3). See Russell 2004 for the later Orthodox 
development of the notion. 


Chapter 10 


How is it that one doesn't stay there? We had gone up past 
the statues or images of intellect into the hidden sanctuary. 
There we are not conscious of ourselves’ having the experi- 
ence. We fall away from the experience as we distinguish 
ourselves from the vision. 


10.1 how is it, then, that one doesn’t stay there?: In IV.8.1, 
8 Plotinus expresses puzzlement that he finds himself 
back in bodily form after having woken up to himself, 
“becoming outside all else and within himself.” So also 
in the Hindu story the sage Markandaya happens to fall 
out of the dreaming Vishnu’s mouth (Zimmer 1946, pp. 
37-50) to see the cosmos “from outside,” and its creator as, 
successively, the dreaming giant, a child at play (compare 
Heraclitus 12B52DK: Hippolytus, Refutation ofall Heresies 
9.1: “Time is a child playing dice; the kingdom is in the 
hands ofa child”), and a free-flying gander. 
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10.4 not the one that is troubled but another: Meijer 1992, 
p. 269 disputes this reading, as it is the one who has seen 
that “rests from its vision” (and may therefore plausibly 
be the one that is troubled): he proposes therefore that 
“ou” be relocated, so that the passage reads instead “what 
has seen is the one that is troubled, but not the other.” 


10.9 something greater than that: Augustine concludes a 
lengthy argument more openly: “I had promised to show 
you, if you recall, that there is something higher than 
our mind and reason. There you have it—truth itself! 
Embrace it if you can and enjoy it” (Augustine 1968, 
p. 144: De Libero Arbitrio 2.13.35). It was both a popular 
and a philosophical idea: the citizens of Lampsacus, on 
the death of Anaxagoras in 428 BCE, “erected an altar 
to nous kai aletheia, mind and truth, because they had 
gathered that these were his gods (or that this was his 
god)”: Anscombe 2008, p. 56 (after Diogenes Laertius 
Lives of the Philosophers 2.3.10). Moderns assume too 
quickly that such “truth” is mind-independent: neither 
Plotinus nor Augustine nor (probably) the citizens of 
Lampsacus would have agreed. Intellect and intelligible 
reality are tied inextricably together: the relationship is 
even Trinitarian. The One is Love, at once beloved, lover 
and the love between (erasmion kai eros ho autos kai autou 
eros) (V1.8.15, 1; see also V.3.5, 44). 
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10.10-12 perceive himself as having become simple: Arp 
2010, in a careful examination of differing interpretations 
by Rist, Bussanich, Dodds, Gerson 2018, Armstrong and 
others, proposes a “mediated union,” slipping between 
the opposed notions of “theistic union” (where the finite 
self remains a separate thing from God) and “monistic 
identity” (where there is a complete loss of finite identity), 
by taking the erotic dimension of Plotinus’ thought seri- 
ously. This may be to assume too quickly that there is 
any such thing, in the end, as a finite identity: none of us 
can be at all without being plural in ourselves, and parts 
of a wider union. Conversely, the Whole cannot be at all 
without being various, and that whole is all that can be 
properly conceived of the unknown origin and goal. 


10.17 joining center to center: See V1.7.34, 13-19: “in 
imitation of this lovers and their beloved ones here want 
to mingle with one another” (Gerson 2018, p. 841), after 
Plato Symposium 192de. Why should we wish to conceive 
ourselves as appendages of one singular being, only faces or 
facets of a united sphere (see VI.7.15, 25-30)? Would this 
not be to remove any point in “providence”: “if providence 
was everything and there was nothing but providence, 
providence, too, would not exist. For what would it still 
have to provide for?” (III.2.9, 2-4: Gerson 2018, p. 262). 
On the one hand, there is one center of all things, and 
our enlightenment lies in focusing on that. On the other, 
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that one center can only be displayed through the manifold 
of seemingly separate things. “Even if we retain any sense 
of a divine presence in the world, we have to admit that it 
manifests itself in innumerably various, apparently clash- 
ing and conflicting, often inscrutably odd and terrifying 
ways. Divine unity, not divine plurality, requires an effort 
of reflection and faith to attain it; and when attained, it 
does not necessarily exclude plurality” (Armstrong 1981, 
p. 184). Schurmann 2001 has suggested that “to hen” is to 
be conceived, so far at least as to be mentioned, rather as a 
verb than as a noun: it is what all things do, both singly and 
in the whole, rather than any paradoxical somewhat. The 
thought has precedents in mystical Judaism (see Cooper 
1997, pp. 69-73), though this is to ignore many of Plotinus’ 
own gestures toward the infinite and unexplained. 


Chapter 11 


The impossibility of conveying what is experienced in the 
vision is intimated in the instruction given to initiates. The 
wise express this riddlingly, by saying that the god is seen 
by not being seen, as a priest goes up to the sanctuary, past 
the statues. Returning with a sort of memory of that we may 
have an image in our souls of the complete satisfaction of our 
strivings. The way back there is to abandon everything else. 
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11.7-8 He would have an image of it in himself: “As if 
someone were possessed by a god, seized by Phoebus or by 
some Muse, and were to make a vision of the god internal 
to himself” (V.8.10, 39-45: Gerson 2018, p. 621). It is only 
after the vision that the visionary can think about it: 
“having grasped it, as long as one does, it is quite impossible 
to speak nor is there time to speak; later, one can reason 
about it” (V.3.17, 26-28: Gerson 2018, p. 575). How, one 
might then ask, can the visionary have any confidence in 
the accuracy or relevance of the later thought? We can 
never be sure that we have recalled our dreams correctly: 
some have concluded that the very notion of an accurate 
report of such a dream, or such a vision, makes no sense. 
On the other hand in emergence even from our ordinary 
sleep we are usually confident that there was some form 
of being, life and even intelligence “there,” and that we 
can recognize the inaccuracy of our own fabulations. 
The true visionary might still be sufficiently “in touch” 
to have an image of the reality. The problem has a wider 
significance for Plotinus’ suggestion that Intellect himself 
constitutes an image of the One (V.1.7, 1), as if he could be 
recognizably like the One, when in fact nothing at all is 
like that origin and goal of all things (pace Lekkas 2005), 
since it has nothing in common with the things that are, 
in a way, its “overflow” (see Okano 2005, 2007 for a more 
active reading of that overflow). At best, Intellect is a sort 
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of trace of the One’s activity: an “image” only as heat is a 
trace of fire (see 11.6.3, 18). Might Plotinus have been better 
advised to distinguish “images” (eikones) and “symbols”? 
A picture of a pig is, in some measure, rather like a pig, 
or at least rather like what a pig looks like, from some 
angle and in some light. The words “pig,” “sus,” “khoiros,” 
“cochon,” “svinya” and the rest are nothing like a pig, but 
can still “stand for” or represent a pig in different language 
communities. What Soul experiences may perhaps be “like” 
intelligible reality, but Intellect and being only represent 
the incomprehensible beginning and end of all things. 


11.16 becoming a sort of rest (stasis): See also V1.7.36. 
This seems closer to the thesis of The Cloud of Unknowing 
(Spearing 2001) than to that of Ps-Dionysius. “For Denys 
the divine darkness lies beyond the farthest effort of the 
mind, and it is the mind (the nous) that enters it: for the 
author of the Cloud, we enter the cloud of unknowing 
when we renounce the activity of the mind and rely solely 
on ‘the loving power’ of the soul” (Louth 1989, p. 125). The 
“rest” (stasis) or “quietness” (hesychia) that is described here 
was not unknown within the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion, though it has been neglected in recent commentary. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, Parmenides of Elea was 
introduced to “hésychia” by the Pythagorean Ameinias 
(Diogenes Lives 9.21; see Kingsley 1999, pp. 162, 173-183), 
and Kingsley has plausibly suggested that it was by the 
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traditional practice of incubation that Parmenides achieved 
his insights. Nowadays it is more usually supposed that 
“hésychia” is only a life of scholarship, Parmenides was 
simply the Father of Logic, and that he reached his para- 
doxical conclusions only by logic-chopping. As Kingsley 
points out, this is not how he presented his case, nor 
would this explain his reputation. His poem recounts a 
near-death experience, initiated by staying very still and 
withdrawing all attention from external sensory input. 
What he thereby discovered was an eternal, unchang- 
ing presence, opening out into all the different worlds of 
sensory experience. His discovery was also of a piece with 
ancient Egyptian testimony, according to which the one 
beyond being is “one who made himself into millions” 
(Hornung 1982, p. 170). That omnipresence is not merely 
the conclusion of an abstract argument, even if arguments 


are also adduced to support its necessity. 


11.19 leaves behind the statues in the outer shrine: See 
also 1.6.7 on going naked into the upper world. I have 
examined that metaphor in more detail in Clark 2016a, 
pp. 45-63. Was there any other ancient example of an 
empty inner shrine than in the temple in Jerusalem? 
There were undoubtedly Jews in Alexandria, as well as 
the writings of the Hebrew Platonist Philo, who might 
have been the sources for the image. 
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11.24 a simplification, a giving oneself up: Alekniene 
2010a suggests that “haplösis” signifies not so much a 
simplification as a “self-opening,” here and in Aurelius 
Meditations 4.26 (“seauton me tarasse: haplöson seauton’). 


11.24 yearning toward contact: V1.7.36, 3-5 on touch- 
ing Good; V.3.17, 34: “this is the soul’s true goal: to make 
contact with that light” (Gerson 2018, p. 575). 


11.25 reaching toward conjunction: Accepting “perin- 
eusis” (swing, movement toward) in place of “perinoésis” 
(sustained thought), which seems inconsistent with the 
drift of the passage. Armstrong (vol. 7, p. 343) suggested 
that speaking of “ecstasy” “gives a very misleading impres- 
sion of this austere and quiet mysticism.” This remark in 
turn gives a very misleading impression of Plotinus’ own 
overt and unabashedly sensual description of lying with 
the one (Mazur 2009). See Robichaud & Soranzo 2017 
and Hadot 1994, pp. 112, 207, defending Ficino’s reading. 
Gregory Palamas exemplifies what Christian Orthodoxy 
made of the inclination toward God. Hesychia, as the 
standing still of the earthly movement that lacks any ulti- 
mate significance and as the forgetting of earthly things 
that alienate man and identify him with his biological 
functions, constitutes for Palamas praxis or “activity” 
par excellence, and leads to true health and wholeness: 
“This is praxis in very truth, a means of ascent to the true 
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contemplation or vision of God; this alone is the sign of 
a truly healthy soul... through this a man is divinized.” 
Hesychia makes possible the transformation of time, 
and its taking up into the eternity of God. The “fruit of 
holy hésychia,” according to Palamas, is the vision of the 
uncreated light, understood as a vision of God’s kingdom 
or as an experience of man’s entry into the eternal life of 
God” (Mantzarides 1977, pp. 9-10). 


11.28-29 The wise priest who understands the riddle 
makes the vision a truthful one when he goes into the 
sanctuary: Philo 2014, 1, p. 259 (Legum Allegoriarum 
2.56), oddly insists that the high priest must enter the 
sanctuary naked. See also Philo 2014, 2, pp. 470-473 (De 
Gigantibus 12.53-54): “only those who, having disrobed 
themselves of all created things and of the innermost veil 
and wrapping of mere opinion, with mind unhampered 
and naked will come to God.” The claim is odd precisely 
because such nakedness was expressly forbidden in Hebrew 
law. The Rabbinic tradition is insistent that males must 
not be naked in any sacred context, even while merely 
discussing the Torah (nor females anywhere, outside the 
home): see Satlow 1997. 


11.36-37 the soul’s nature will not come to what is 
altogether non-existent. See 111.9.3, 10-12 on the void as 
a side-effect of the soul’s self-directed activity; Damascius 
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De Principiis R.1.6.22-24 on the twofold sense of “void” 
or “emptiness”; Vlad 2017 on the use of the notion by 
Proclus and Damascius. 


11.41 being in herself alone and not in being, she will be 
in That (“to de hen hautei monei kai ouk en toi onti en 
ekeinöi”): Gerson 2018, p. 897 prefers to translate: “will be 
in itself alone, and not in that being there,” taking ekeinöi 
with tõi onti. Neither version is entirely lucid, but the 
moral either way is the same—that the Soul is to be “in” 
something “beyond being,” whether this is simply herself 
or in what is altogether other than anything. What “in” 
suggests in either case is not a location, but a relation (?) 
of dependence. From which it perhaps follows that the 
Soul’s seeming self-dependence is itself no more than 
a way of speaking: “really” she is dependent only on the 
source and goal of all things. The point is not that she is 
“in herself” rather than being “in that being” (which is to 
say, in intelligible reality), but that in seemingly being “in 
herself” she is really only in That. 


11.42-43 far side of substance: Plato Republic 6.509b9, 
speaking of the Good. 


11.45 the end of the journey: Plato Republic 7.532e3. 


11.49 godlike and happy humans: “Eudaimones” does not 
mean the simply contented, but rather those who have 
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“a good daimon” (Xenocrates: Aristotle Topics 112a37fk.; 
see also Eudemian Ethics 1247a27ff., Plato Timaeus 90), 
or better, identify with the divine spirit that is currently 
hampered by the “other man” who has wrapped itself 
around us (see 1.2.6, 8-12). 


11.51 “escape ofthe alone to the alone” (phuge monou pros 
monon’): Notoriously, this last phrase, perhaps borrowed 
from Numenius (fr. 2: Petty 2012, pp. 4-5) is now usually 
translated, at least since John Smith (in The Excellency and 
Nobleness of True Religion, 1660: Patrides 1969, p. 180) as 
“a flight of the Soul alone to God alone.” It has become 
so canonical a version that it is difficult to find another. 
“Monos” is often equivalent in this treatise and elsewhere 
to “pure” or “single-minded.” It is important to insist at 
least that the “flight” does not signify a solipsistic disregard 
for the manifold of being, but rather the urgent rejection 
of everything that would hold us back from union with 
the source and end of all things (V1.7.34, 5-8). See also 
1.6.9, 16-25; V1.9.3, 26; V.1.6; VI.4.14, 23). We are to throw 
everything else away (V.3.17, 34) and go up naked (see 
further Miller 1977, Corrigan 1996, Majumdar 2005). The 
Christian monk, Evagrius of Pontus, perhaps influenced 
by Origen, offers similar advice: “When you pray do not 
form images of the divine within yourself, nor allow your 
mind to be impressed with any form, but approach the 


Immaterial (aulön) immaterially and you will come to 
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understanding (Evagrius On Prayer 66: Sinkewicz 2003, 
p. 84). “Flight, [Plato] says, is not going away from earth 
but being on earth “just and holy with the help of wisdom”; 
what he means is that we must fly from wickedness” (1.8.6, 
10—13). Is there some contradiction here? How can we 
simultaneously be “just and holy” and at the same time 
abandon any interest in anything except our flight? The 
answer may lie in the same thought as that of the Bhagavad 
Gita, to do as we should but without any expectation of a 
particular result (Gita 18.5-6): much the same injunction 
can be learnt from Stoic moralists, though without any 
passionate description of the joy available to those who 
attempt the “journey” that is “not for the feet”: “just shut 
your eyes, and change your way of looking, and wake up” 
(1.6.8, 25-26: Gerson 2018, p. 101). 
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